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IN MEMORIAM. 

Tus death of Mr. Eliakim Littell — May 17, 
1870 — who was for twenty-six years editor of 
the Living Age, closed a life of rare virtue and 
usefulness. To the readers of this magazine, who 
have so often been refreshed and instructed by his 
cultivated taste and discriminating judgment in 
literature, a brief memoir of him may not be 
u le. 

Mr. Littell was born January 2, 1797, in 
Burlington, New Jersey,/of which state his an- 
cestors on both sides were among the very ear- 
liest settlers. His paternal grandfather, from 
whom he derived his name, was a patriotic and 
active partisan officer in the Revolutionary war. 

Mr. Littell’s career in the world of letters 
commenced in Philadelphia, as a general pub- 
lisher, but his interest: and attention very soon 
became concentrated upon periodical literature. 
In 1819 he*began to publish and edit the Na- 
tional Recorder, a weekly journal which was af- 
terwards changed to the Saturday oo. 
and finally merged in the Museum of Forei 
Literature and Science. Thelast wasa interes 
publication and included nearly everything that 
was really worthy of reproduction in the period- 
ical literature of Great Britain. For twenty-one 
years it had a brilliant reputation, and held the 
foremost rank among publications of a similar 
character in this country. It was afterwards 
united for a short time with another publication, 
under the name of the Eclectic Museum of For- 
eign Literature, and published in New York. 

In 1844 he removed to Boston, where, under 
the cordial approval and encouragement of 
Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, Mr. Prescott, 
John Quincy Adams, and other leading men of 


taste and judgment, he entered upon the ed-|h 


itorship and publication of the Living Age, a 
magazine of wider scope in literature and sci- 
ence than any he had | ae sony conducted. To 
those who have: been iliar with its pages it 
is scarcely necessary to speak of its mexits. Dr. 
Allibone, in his Dictionary of Authors, observes, 
that ‘*few men have laboured so long and 80 


- successfully in the great cause of public educa- 


tion, and few, therefore, are so well entitled to 
the gratitude of their countrymen, as the subject 
of this notice. Many of them owe to him their 
first introduction to the great minds of the past 
half-century ; the commencement of that profite- 
ble acquaintance which has soothed the pangs 
of sorrow, and dispelled the gloomy shades of 
care, and made them wiser and better, happier 
and more contented men.”’ 

In early life Mr. Littell’s t mental activ- 
ity and industry were mani in the projec- 





tion of several other periodicals than those al- 
ready named, which, though not pecuniarily 
successful, were always edited with ability, and 
with the same earnest endeavour to refine and 
elevate the popular taste and character. Never 
was there a more truly a man, in 
the highest sense of the term. His wish to do 
was shown equally in his boundless private 
olence, and in his consistent preference of 
usefulness to profit in his business und i 

During the late war Mr. Littell upheld the 
national cause earnestly and hopefully. At this 
crisis he made a number of important contribu- 
tions to the discussion of difficult financial prob- 
lems, and his opinions on the currency, taxation, 
and questions of finance, were often sought by 
statesmen and men high in office. He was the 
author of the scheme of revenue reform known 
as the ‘*‘ Compromise Tariff,”’ which was adopted 
and carried through by Mr. Clay, dur- 
ing the administration of ident Jackson. It 
ig an evidence of Mr. Littell’s modesty that this 
fact was not known to some of his most intimate 
friends until after his death. 

He had from early youth an intense thirst 
for knowledge, and diligently availed himself of 
every opportunity to gratify this taste. Few 
persons a more thorough knowledge 
of English literature. In the older writers his 
reading had been extensive and varied, and his 
occupations were such as to facilitate his ao- 
— with authors of more recent date. 

e wrote fluently and gracefully both in prose 
and verse, and his letters were remarkable for 
an aptness of expression, an ease and sprightli- 
ness, which will not be forgotten by those who 
enjoyed the privilege of correspondence with 

im. 


Mr. Littell’s domestic and social character 
will be ever lovingly remembered by those who 
knew him well. The tenderness of his family 
affections, the fidelity and disinterestedness of 
his friendships, his ial manner and gentle 
courtesy to all with whom he came in contact, 
the pleasant wit and mirthful fancy which age 
had not withered and which lent such a charm 
to his conversation, and the sincerity and truth 
that were impressed upon all his acts and opin- 
ions, will live in the memory of his family and 
friends. His religious convictions were earnest 
and abiding, and his life and character were 
moulded and guided by them. He died in the 
commmunion of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
to which he had been long and ardently at- 
tached, with vigour of mind unabated, sustained 
by a reasonable, religious and holy hope; at peace 
with God and in perfect charity with all men. 























POETRY AND POETS OF THE PRESENT GENERATION. 


Translated from the Revue des Deux Mondes. 


THE POETRY AND POETS OF THE PRESENT 
ENERATION. 


Waar is poetically called a bird-concert 
on spring mornings is an unrestrained war- 
bling, where it is difficult to distinguish the 

' shrill cry of the tomtit, the loud voice of 
the oriole, or the varying chirp of the spar- 
row. A reader, without prejudice or previ- 
ous preparation, might find something anal- 
agous in the confusion of songs which our 
poets offer to an inattentive audience. In- 
deed at the first glance cast at the poetry of 
the last three or four years we see nothing 
but resemblances: it seems to be a sign of 
the times ; nearly all belongs to lyric poetry, 
all is detached and fragmentary, the spirit 
of enterprise and ambition is wanting. The 
form does not differ perceptibly in one writ- 
er or another; a little more, or a little less 
skill in innovation ; the division of the verses 
and the revivification of the language 
are everywhere the object of serious study. 
When we look a little closer, this uniformi- 
ty disappears: the process being seemingly 
the same, there are yet different attempts, 
the same methods are used to attract, but 
the spirit is not the same. The stanza 
which is applicable to any subject, the in- 
flexible sonnet, the Dantean terzet which 
is so much used, are employed for the most 
opposite designs. Poets expatiate upon the 
art which they practise, but they do not 
agree as to the object of that art. 

Many regard it as an ornament of society ; 
beyond the pleasure which it affords, they 
see nothing to be demanded from it. One 
of the most characteristic traits of the litera- 
ry period corresponding to the second em- 
pire, is that art has never been more re- 
garded for its own sake. Hence, perhaps 
comes the optimism of an official report, ad- 
dressed to the Superintendent of Public Ed- 
ucation, last year, on the progress of that 
line of literature. A too confident au- 
thority and a too eager compliance dictat- 
ed itsinferences. This report will, at least, 
remain as a curious monument of the prog- 
ress accomplished in our days, not only 
by poetry in general, but by such as is a 
delight alike to mind and ear. Descriptive 
and musical, this school considers itself the 
most direct heir of those masters who have 
revived among us rbythm and color. At 
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the same time, as it is the enemy of that 
profound and penetrative style of poetry, 
whose most powerful exponent is Alfred de 
Musset, it deprives all sentiments, even that 
of love, of everything personal ; it affects an 
unalterable calm which makes it resemble 
those marble gods whose outlines it likes 
perpetually to retrace. Besides it is wrong 
in considering itself sole possessor of the 
traditions and doings of the masters: more 
than one poet of our days can handle rhythm 
and color, more than one can describe and 
paint nature, without forgetting that he has 
a heart, without affecting an Olympean fri- 
gidity. 

The almost absolute royalty of the de- 
scriptive school has produced a reaction ; 
that is the most obvious symptom of a new 
tendency. There are yourg writers for 
whom their art is something ennobling both 
to the poet and to his hearers, a sacred 
force which spreads to thoughts and actions. 
They understand thus that poetic magnet- 
ism spoken of by Plato, that magnetic 
chain passing frem the Muse to him who 
repeats fine verses. One of them has per- 
fectly expressed it, 

The beautiful is in art as in life, 
Old men failing, the young will tell it. 

Contemporaneous poetry, then, began by 
attempts more or less brilliant which make 
it something exterior and impersonal; when 
tried it proved something very different. 
In proposing these as the principal subject 
of our sketch, we shall find memorials of the 
starting point and traces of the road already 
traversed. Many descriptions and pictures 
which are not all cold and systematic, 
praiseworthy efforts to make philosophy 
speak in verse, a character more humane 
and cordial in some of our young authors: 
such are the results which we have with- 
drawn from the numerous collections which 
have appeared during the last three years. 


How has the descriptive style so decried 
towards the end of the restoration regained 
favor with us, so much so that the poetry 
of the second empire recalls that of the first 
in more than one point? How have the 
conceits, the minutie of a worn-out school 
been renewed at the close of a renovation 
exactly designed to dismiss them? For- 
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merly methodical and coldly ingenious with 
Delille, Esménard, Michaud, descriptive 
poetry, without changing basis, has to-day 
the form and allurements of the old. In- 
stead of gleaning the field with classic reg- 
ularity, it collects its sheaf in the romantic 
style, first on this side, then on that. For- 
merly, descriptive poets said that everything 
was fitted for verse, and put into ingenious 
rhyme what was only meant for prose; the 
descriptive poets of the present day say 
poetry is everywhere, it is enough to know 
how to separate it. How many times has it 
been said, it is in the beaming star, in the 
moaning wave, in the bending flower, in the 
drop of dew and in the blade of grass! and 
how many commonplaces do we owe to 
these unlimited exaggerations! Because 
descriptions were clothed in lyric garb, 
they have often passed for poetry, the very 
process of renewal serving to hide the rep- 
etitions. No, the most beautiful, most di- 
vine of arts, is not in the star nor in the blade 
of grass. It is taking it in a gross sense to 
understand it thus. To describe is some- 
times well, to paint is better, but what 
should always be done, is to interpret na- 
ture, not to render it materially, nor to 
make it up according to books. Besides 
this, the poet must not always attach him- 
self to external nature, he must be able to 
look within himself and admire the horizons 
of the soul ; 

To hearken to the echo of his genius in his soul. 


To invent, to copy, or interpret nature are 
three ways of describing which may serve 
to mark the character of many contempo- 
rary poets. We may be permitted to adopt 
this division for them, were it only to intro- 
duce a little order in the conflict of talents, 
which, by their diverse temperaments and 
inclination to imitation, escape vigorous 
classification. If we rank them according 
as they follow external objects under such 
or such aspects, we do not pretend that they 
always remain in the same point of view; 
if we even class them among descriptive 
writers, we mean to say only that philosoph- 
ical views or moral pictures are equally 
foreign to them. 

Some poems which appeared in a rather too 
miscellaneous collection, the ‘Contemporary 
Parnassus,” alone permit us to mention here 
MM. Leconte de Lisle and Louis Ménard. 
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.The mythology to which they remain faithful, 


ranks them above those who invent the na- 
ture they describe. When it is not found 
in their imagination, they seek it in Greek 
or Sanscrit literature. Some reservation 
must be made in favor of the former, who, 
at times, remembers his natal isle and the 
Orient sun. ‘‘ Love of country is more pow- 
erful than any system,”* so may be ren- 
dered a celebrated line from Ovid, whose 
metamorphoses M. de Lisle has perhaps 
read too often and his elegies not often 
enough. For once, true nature, taken in the 
act, has served him well. His ‘‘ Jaguar’s 
Dream ” is a fit mate for the ‘‘ Jungles ” of his 
**Poems and Poetry.” He is however an 
erudite descriptive poet, as well as M. Louis 
Ménard; but, if we dwell upon him, it is 
because he is the most skilful versifier of 
our age, and has exercised an incontestable 
influence over young poets. Inthe absence 
of a writer who can seize the heart, youth 
may be caught by the ears, detail captures 
it. On the death of Alfred de Musset, M. 
Leconte de Lisle was ready to receive a 
part of his inheritance. Verse bold in out- 
line, phrases both musical and new, go far 
to seduce imaginations which never yield 
half way. If we add that the art of hand- 
ling color and adapting sound, which is the 
secret of the whole, is the most easy thing 
to be communicated from master to pupil, 
it will not be astonishing that M. Leconte 
de Lisle, without being popular, should 
have a school, and that of all the poets of 
our day, he can fairly boast, not the most 
admirers, but the most disciples. 

The originality of his manner was the 
cause of his warrantable success; he had 
neither the false elegancies and the old 
broken lines of the so-called classic school, 
nor the labored inaccuracies and puerile ef- 
fects of the romantic school. In addition, 
he has, above all, a manner of his own, 
which is the principal defect that he has 
imparted to his imitators. It is well to 
make good verses, to put into them bril- 
liancy, breadth, great harmony ; but to 
pique one’s self on these qualities, to think 
that all is done because these details are 
achieved, is to fail in the aim of poetry, 
although one become a writer like the first 
exemplar. Do not let us give too much 


* Crescit amor patriz, ratione valentior omni. 

















importance to mere detail. What matters 
it to me whether you sit for eyes or hair, 
if after all, nature has not made you hand- 
some? (The merit of this remark belongs 
not to us but to Horace, who made it long 
ago.) What is said of a man who walks 
affectedly? That he is false; why does 
he not walk naturally ? One should walk, 
not display his legs. In the same way, 
when one writes, it is to express some 
idea, not to make a flourish of fine verses. 
The poets of the school we speak of should 
think more of the sentiments and ideas 
they are to express than of the way in 
which they express them, if they do not 
wish to be exposed to that justly aimed 
criticism of Diderot against all those who 
seem to say: ‘*See how well I weep, how 
well I mourn, how well I beg!” 

When the ways of a master are too 
faithfully copied, even his turn of thought 
is imitated. We owe to the brilliant exam- 
ple of M. Leconte de Lisle not only a 
great many verses whose monotony is much 
more obvious than their wealth, but a con- 
siderable dose of mythology and fatalism 
scattered through the recent collections of 
verse. Doubtless the numerous contradic- 
tions given in our time by mankind or by 
fate to justice and liberty have carried too 
far the enervating philosophy of fatalism. 
M. Leconte de Lisle lends a personal ex- 
pression to this kind of sentiment which it 
is not well to borrow from him. Creole 
poets, in spite of themselves, are elegiac : 
our Bourbon isle seems to have resolved 
to prove it by an uninterrupted succession 
of poets, mournful as musical. Whatever 
surprise our words may cause the stoicism 
of the author of ‘‘ Antique Poems,” he is no 
exception to this seeming law of his cli- 
mate. It seems as éf the tropical nature 
were too powerful for the man, and that, in 
giving him with a lavish hand harmony and 
brilliancy, she leaves him a deep feeling of his 
own weakness. Some, more plaintive, pour 
out in their verses the treasures of a melan- 
choly which, at least with them, dates from 
an epoch anterior to that when melan- 
choly was the fashion, and seemed as if it 
must survive the fictitious sorrows of a lit- 
erature fallen into discredit; others, more 
concentrated, without reacting upon the 
tyranny of external influences, stiffen into 
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the guilt of despair: born in the same cli- 
mate as the old gymnosophists of India, 
one might almost say they took refuge in 
the dark dreams of the same pantheism. 
Such is at least the character of M. Le- 
conte de Lisle in those poems where his 
pride blames God for all that the melan- 
choly of others casts back upon mankind 
We ask with what propriety young people 
who have nothing to complain of but the 
neglect shown to their works accustom 
themselves to the echoes of an excessive 
and exotic philosophy, whose fleeting charm 
is to them what music in the minor key 
is to nervous people. 

They have also copied too much the my- 
thology of him they call master. It is not 
because that title belongs to him as first 
occupant, for, not to mention the imitations 
of André Chénier, which are by no means 
rare, attempts have been made to revive the 
heathen gods by symbols; but purely de- 
scriptive paganism must be left to M. Le- 
conte de Lisle; the sculpturesque beauty 
of his verse could alone sustainit. Besides 
his mythology seemed a reaction against 
the time in which he wrote, a reaction 
against the modern spirit and beliefs, 
against the very personal poetry of the au- 
thors of our century. He goes back to the 
age of Pericles, even to the cycle of In- 
dian poetry, to escape to an infinite distance 
from the men and things of our time. He con- 
secrates his verses to Jupiter and Juno, — 
I am wrong, to Zeus and Hera,— to shelter 
himself from fanaticism or religious super- 
stition. He lived among tombs, that noth- 
ing might make his heart beat, or stir his 
soul. It was too much for a poet of res 
markable talent to dwell for fifteen years 
upon this subject, seemingly exhausted, and 
in that world which is indeed dead; what 
will it be for a group of young writers 
who have neither the same reasons nor 
the same means for living amid the dust of 
a Necropolis ? 

Plastic description seems to have said its 
last word; the tardy sonnets upon a new 
statue have a chance of being read only dur- 
ing the Exposition of the present year. M. 
Theodore de Banville is at present sole 
representative of this class with his ‘* Exiles.” 
He is, perhaps, the only one left to-day of 
M. Gautier’s school, the most gifted of the 
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youth of fifteen years ago, the best known, 
thanks to the frequenters of studios. It is in 
a collection of short poems called ‘+ Les Prin- 
cesses ” that M. de Banville particularly re- 
calls the master for whom he reserved. his 
most faithful worship. These princesses 
are the goddesses of fable; in their com- 
ny, the author has placed Herodias, the 
ovely enemy of St. John the Baptist, and 
the bce of Sheba. Each is set in a son- 
net like a picture in its frame; you know 
that style of art-poetry. M.de Banville, 
in previous collections, described, above 
all, statues. M. Gautier preferred paint- 
ings to statues, and models to paintings. 
He called this kind of description the poetry 
of woman, a favourite theme which he has 
roduced in prose and verse, in every form. 
is poems always resemble those beauties 
whose portraits may be seen at the next Sa- 
ton. M. de Banville, less realistic, liking well 
enongh to speak of the ideal, is more at ease 
with sculpture. When we read one of his 
lastic poems, we can easily imagine him as 

'ygmalion before his Galatea, with this dif- 
ference, I fear, that the marble will not 
come to life, but the artist, in his ecstacy, 
take root; it is not Galatea becoming a wo- 
man, it is rather Pygmalion becoming a 
statue. 

M. de Banville is not averse to an incur- 
sion upon the domain of learned mythology. 
In the poem of ‘‘ Hesiod,” there is more than 
science, there is the sacred terror and per- 
fect contrition of a true believer. In the 
** Exile of the Gods,” he ranges himself vis- 
ps among the followers of M. Leconte de 

isle. 


Behold Zeus, Apollo, 

Aphrodite, barefoot, (with a heel 

hite as a star and glowing like a rose, ) 
Athene, whose clear glance in ether vast, 
Combating at once with sweetness and with fire, 
Was the serene intenseness of the azure vault. 
Hera, Dionysus, Hephaistus‘sad and grave, 
And all the gods down trampling Earth asslave, 
Advance. These kings on glided without noise; 
They turned towards Lethe, exile, night. .. . 


M. de Lisle is not the only contemporary 
poet from whom he has drawn the inspira- 
tion of the ‘‘ Exiles.” With La Fontaine, he 
can say: 


My imitation is not a slavery. 


But too confident in the inexhaustible re- 
sources of his versification, he has always 
been over fond of venturing on other people's 
ground,— fear of dangerous companions has 
never deterred him. Ronsard, whose eulogy 


and apotheosis he has so often begun, should 
have warned him of the inconveniences of 
imitation. 


It was by slavish imitation that 
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the master of the sixteenth century merited 
the severe judgment of posterity, and Boi- 
leau’s estimate of him is unjust only in that 
he did not strike a balance between good and 
evil. Ronsard imitated without limits and 
unskilfully. As Ronsard did with Pindar, 
M. Théodore de Banville has done with Vic- 
tor Hugo, Musset, Gautier and Leconte de 
Lisle. in still another way Ronsard’s exam- 
ple — set him on the right road. This 
is no place to ask if the worthy writer of 
the ‘‘ Franciad” merited to be so highly 
praised for his poetic ambition, or whether 
the liberties he has taken, missing their 
aim, have not rather left French poetry 
more timid, and with a lasting memory of 
his mistakes; but the fitting and only skil- 
ful apologist for Ronsard, M. Sainte-Beuve, 
has established beyond doubt the true title 
of the old poet, and of his excellent poems 
of the second class, his love sonnets, his 
anacreontic songs, his orations in verse. 
M. de Banville has also his realm, where he 
is at home, and whose productions want 
neither grace nor zest. His collection of 
** Stalactites” gives the most just idea of 
him. He excels in finely chiseled poems, 
whose stanzas cut into facets seem like dia- 
monds just come from the hand of an artist. 
A vein of airy tenderness sometimes gushes 
forth ; he forgets mythology, art and artistic 
description; he is a _ Such was his 
first poem to Font- rge, to which he 
wrote a companion piece, but not so good. 
The ‘‘ Exiles” are too much in the heroic 
style to come up to the ‘‘ Célio’s Soul,” ex- 
cept in a few confused passages. Without 
hesitation we give the preference to ‘‘ Little 
Jane’s Jumping Jack,” in spite of the puer- 
ility and contortions of the first verses, 
which twisting in every direction, right, left, 
forwards, backwards, seem on wires like the 
puppet they describe. 

f a lofty style is opposed to his peculiar 
talent, that is no reason for lowering the 
tone of his poetry. His first ‘‘ Funambulis- 
tic Odes” caused laughter, being new like 
himself. Unfortunately the praises of the 
author in the too laudatory essay on the 
progress of poetry, ill advised M. de Ban- 
ville, and he gave us the ‘‘ New Funambu- 
listic Odes.” A frolic cannot be renewed 
after the lapse of twenty years. In closing 
I would say to M. de Banville, with the poet, 
‘**Not so high and not so low.” His two 
ballads in the comedy of ‘‘ Gringoire” are 
worth more than his book of ‘* Exiles” and 
his funambulistic odes put together. I find 
in these two volumes none of those ingenious 
historic poems which make him the Voiture 
and often the Scarron of romance. This is 








where he is truly original. These charming 























poems, of which he gives us too few, remind 
us pleasantly of the red and black brick 
houses of his dear native place, Moulins. 
From these choice bricks he should have 
built booths for a fair; he should not try to 
build palaces and temples as if they were of 
Parian marble. 

Certain affinities of manner and a rare 
facility for versification liken to M. de 
Banville, Amédée Pommier, author of 
‘* Paris in Humor.” This poem is a won- 
derful feat. Four hundred and forty-one 
stanzas of twelve eight-foot lines upon Paris 
at all seasons and times, which never cease 
to amuse the most unpoetical reader, where 
the animation of the writer never fails, is 
the enterprise of an athlete trained in poetic 
jousts. Amédée Pommier has carried the 
art of rhyming even beyond the limits 
known by de Banville. One conquers re- 
bellious rhyme, the other, more like a ma- 
gician, forces it to fly to him like a greedy 
sparrow and = his lips; but, if we add 

t the strophe chosen by Pommier is the 
most French form of the lyric, the strophe of 
Malherbe, perfected by Victor Hugo in the 
‘* Orientals,” we are both surprised at such 
skill, and tempted to reproach him for bring- 
ing down to comic opera this most beauti- 
fal and musical combination of lyric verse. 
Judging as we have the learned, plastic and 
enumerative descriptions of contemporane- 
ous poets, we know how far we are from 
any conclusions relating to the progress of 
poetry. We cheerfully expose ourselves to 
the application of the scornful proverb, 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam, which may be ren- 
dered: ‘‘ The cobbler should stick to his 
last.” Well, let the prose writer be the 
sutor, provided he may take the measure of 
the candidate for immortality. Proverb for 
proverb! he may reply, Ha pede Herculem ; 
we know a Hercules by his foot. The prose 
writer you despise measures you. And is 
it not too vulgar an expedient to challenge 
prose writers as scoundrels and poets as 
rivals. 

Perhaps a simple critic should have shrunk 
from the dangerous task of comparing the 
productions of different literary aspirants — 
but having undertaking it he must avoid 
giving the first place to those whose talents 
are most pleasing to his own taste, to the 
detriment of others. 

Among the latter, we reckon more than 
one descriptive poet, interpreting nature 
instead of rendering it materially, or guess- 
ing at it by books. M. Victor de Laprade, 
in the little epic of ‘* Pernette,” describes 
enough to figure in this portion of our 
sketch. M. André Theuriet and M. André 
Lemoyne, in the ‘‘ Forest Path” and the 
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‘* Magicians” show that they are animated by 
personal emotions as much as by the senti- 
ment of external objects. 

We like to meet with the following lines 
by M. André Lemoyne. which will help to 
explain our idea. 





The nightingale is not an artist proud, 

An egotist who hears his song so loud, 
Astounded at the silvery sound : 

Made strong by love, to charm the brooding hen, 
Who sits on nest, remote from haunts of men, 
He pours his joyous song around. 


So a true poet. Our Father sends him 

To the humble of heart, and the heavy of limb. 
A tender consoler. In troublesome time 

Poor Humanity, patient and strong, 

*Mid its hard labor, longs for a song 

Of the early spring in some joyous clime. 


It is no passive echo of external sounds, 
no exact contour and splendid color that we 
are to render faithfully. It is not alone 
secrets of art and rules of harmony. To 
escape hackneyed elegances, commonplace 
lines, and, if we must descend to the jargon 
of the studio, to have a horror of pumiced 
verses, is the first condition of merit suffi- 
cient to be read. The rule is not new. 
Old Boileau himself expressed it. ‘* When 
I make verses,” he wrote to Mancroix, ‘‘ I 
always try to say something that has never 
been said in our language;” but he who 

ossesses this beginning of art, this initiation 
into style, must not yet be saluted with the 
title of poet. Sentiments and thoughts are 
wanting. Question your soul; there you 
will find the gods. Poetry is a divine thing. 
A poem by M. André Theuriet, ‘‘ Autumn 
Flowers,” will show the difference which di- 
vides a talent for painting nature by inter- 
preting it from that of rendering it by an 
artistic process. The example is the more 
favourable that the starting point is the 
same: the author finds his subject like de 
Banville, in an art-gallery ; he describes the 

icture of ‘*‘ Autumn Flowers,” by Philippe 

ousseau, at the Salon of 1866. While Ee 
contemplates the sad but congenial canvas, 
another picture is drawn upon his soul, and 
he reproduces it in these graceful verses : 


Like that fisher known in story old 
Down drawn by murmuring waves, 
Who dived, and in the water clear and cold 
A ruined palace found, 


In fugitive remembrances 
My soul dives, and lo! 
I see the old, old places, 
And the friends of long ago. 


My quiet country home, 
The vines with branches red, 
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The hill where the little church 
Rose to the heaven overhead. . 


I seem to be there now! The tomtit 
Warbles in the sloe-tree, 

A sweet smell of vintage 
Comes from the winepress to me. 


Night comes, there’s a window bright, 
And on that radiant square 
Mysteriously is drawn 
The profile of a maiden fair. 


I hear a song, a tender song, 

Under the yellow branches of the trees; 
I should think that youth 
- And love united their voices in these. 


Autumn evenings, youthful years, 
From your graves to make you rise, 
A bird, some withered flowers, 
In a faded picture suffice. 


In making our selection from these works 
we have chosen such pieces as are most 
characteristic to each author — rather than 
those which are the most successful speci- 
mens of his skill. Were it otherwise, 
more than one poem of M. André Theuriet, 
the ‘* Basket-Maker,” the ‘‘ Vigil,” would 
have urged our preference. A pen of rare 
fame has taken upon itself the eulogy of M. 
de Laprade’s ‘* Pernette,” only leaving us 
to rank it in the contemporaneous poetic 
movement. The author has gone bag and 
baggage into the domain of a new style. 
His manner is no less lyric and descriptive 
than in the past. A lyric poet, I am not 
astonished that he should foes multiplied 
his orations, especially in the second canto, 
whose patriotic accents have waked the 
echoes of public reading. Between the 
spontaneous movement of the ode and the 
torrent of oratoric utterance, there are re- 
semblances, among others, the present per- 
sonality of orator and poet. It is always 
M. de Laprade who speaks when he brings 
upon the scene his eloquent vi rs. A 
descriptive poet, he makes a third with 
Pierre and Pernette in the fourth canto, 
which public readers generally prefer, and 
he breathes to them their poetic effusions. 
We do not hear a robust young farmer’s 
wife who kneads bread a keeps house ; 
we really hear the primitive Psyche of the 
author, Psyche living in the fields. M. de 
Laprade interprets what he describes; but 
this praise becomes a critic of his epic. 
The author of ‘+ Pernette” is not sufficiently 
self-forgetful. After having read his poem, 
we know, beyond a doubt, his religious and 
political opinions, the nature of his tastes, 
sympathies and aversions. Not to mention 
the great classic epics, if we only knew 
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Goethe through, ‘‘ Herman and Dorothea,” 
what eould we say of him? That he is 
humane, fond of pictures of happiness and 
virtue, and that '- makés the beauties of 
life in humble rank, lovable; but what is 
his philosophic or religious rank, what is 
his party? Is he for movement or resist- 
ance, for French ideas or for the old rule? 
His story only tells us that Herman loved 
Dorothea, that individual suffering lost in a 
general disaster may be pathetic, and that 
we need look neither very high nor very low 
to be interested in a human destiny. How 
far from this disinterestedness are the loves 
of Pierre and Pernette! The ideas and 
passions which fill their breasts are not near 
enough to nature to awake our curiosity, 
nor far enough from it to have the freshness 
of a pastoral. Pernette has succeeded for 
the very reasons which prevent it from be- 
ing a rustic story. 


Il. 


Most of the poets we are about to con- 
sider, and those who resemble them, are 
ignorant of science, or, if they set up for 
thinkers, if they use long words about ideas 
or the ideal, they are generally words of no 
consequence, whimsical themes in which 
they air their fancy. Through this absence 
of any particular doctrine, they show them- 
selves to be faithful to that school of poetry 
which cares principally for rhythm and color ; 
these being the last things used by the ro- 
mantic school. Fond of forms like their 
masters, they, like them, scorned or left 
unheeded the great movement which revived 
among us philosophy and history. Such is 
not the character of some young writers to 
whom we ought to call attention. They 
are distinguished from other followers of 
the muse by a very marked accent of inde- 
pendence. They commit themselves to no 
school and are not to be considered disci- 
ples. One of them, M. André Lefévre, 
declares that he should languish in the 
shadow of great men “like a shrub in the 
shade of a forest.” He is not one who 
would, like some imitators, ‘‘ wind himself 
like an ivy round a tall tree, and festoon its 
branches with fantastic rhythms or the 
splendor of unwholesome blossom, nor 
range under a master’s wing imitations of 
Greek statues or Indian monsters.” He is 
right, although he has not chosen the sim- 
plest way of saying it. The determination 
to be true to himself is the first pledge of 
that future applause which the poet de- 
mands. Aaether equally independent poet, 


M. Sully-Prudhomme, with a half involun- 
tary reminiscence of the great Corneille, 
wrote the following stanza : — 














I thought I was a poet, but I found I was wrong, 
Others made a lyre, to them I drew nigh; 

Bat if my soul loves justice, is tender and strong, 
Who knows it better than I? 


He confesses his ambition : — 


I hate obscurity, I sig for renown; 
He who has an equal, is not a man. 


In spite of the corrective of the last lines, 
they call us to make in advance an exegi 
monumentum. ‘The avowal of this longing 
for glory may cause fears as to the improv- 
ability of the poet, and that would bea pity, 
for we see in his verses promise of rare tal- 
ent; but we admit that there are noble am- 
bitions, and Alfred de Musset, however 
unsympathetic with the writer in question, 
is the only one in our times who has prac- 
tised humility and even, a new thing, made 


it — 

uther found an apt comparison to show 
the successive exaggerations of the human 
mind; men, according to him, are like the 
drunken peasant riding home ; he must lean 
in some Beectien, if you prevent him from 
falling to the right, immediately he tips to 
the left. It is desirable that young poets 
who esteem it a distinction to think before 
writing, should remember that in the best 
things excesg is no+ fault, and that, though 
intoxicated with philosophy, they will write 
none the worse. ‘This sincere hint is espe- 
cially addressed to M. André Léfévre, au- 
thor of the ‘‘ Earthly Epic.” We regret that 
this new volume does not realize the hopes 
excited in those who expected from him, 
after the learned mythology and the sculp- 
turesque pantheism of ‘‘ Pan’s Pipe,” more 
human and tree poetry. What relation to art 
have philosophy, religious science, or more 
or less fabulous histories of the origin of 
mankind? We wish, as he says, that his 
book agreed with science ‘in establishing 
an earthly ideal;” but we hardly think it 
does. When we think of the many souls in 
our day who know no other spiritual bread 
than a sincere and sometimes inspired word, 
we doubt that they can find food in a lecture 
upon races, a lesson on Lucretius, or a 
manifestation of positivism, all versified by 
deliberate intention, by what Alfred de Mus- 
set would call sleight-of-hand. We were as 
curious as any one to see what poetry would 
make of Auguste Comte’s system, and we be- 
lieve that every doctrine inspiring to man- 
kind has its eloquent points. See how the 
proud and sensitive soul of Lucretius trans- 
mits the flame which lives after two thou- 
sand years in his ragged hexameters. At the 
same time, zeal is not inspiration, and the 
spirit of prosyletism mistakes sectarian ardor 
forrapture. Itis not enough to make merry 
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over Rousseau, nor to confound deists and 
Christians in an equal scorn, to make fine 
verses. This isnot all, M. André Lefévre’s 
philosophy is made intricate by much learn- 
ing. So much science stifles the sacred 
spark. Certainly the poems bearing the titles 
of ‘‘Poem of the Wheat,” and ‘ Discite 
Justitiam, O Tempora!” here and there con- 
firm the hopes roused by his first volume ; 
still there is not one page that we-can quote 
with confidence. But should we comment on 
the Aineid in verse? Why rhymés and 
Alexandrines, when an account of the Mys- 
teries of Eleusis is to be given? What 
shall be said of a retrospective satire on 
words first created, then adored as titles of 
divinity by men — what the author calls the 
spectres of language? If this is poetry, let 
us return to the satire on ‘‘ Equivocation,” 
that senile production of Boileau, who, want- 
ing talent, did not want for malice. Let the 
author of the ‘* Earthly Epic” beware: ifhe 
does not return to nature, he will waste 
without fruits, at least in poetry, that in- 
quisitiveness of intellect, that ardor of im- 
agination which distinguish him, and above 
all that noble love of liberty to which he 
owes his best flights. 

The new collection of M. Sully-Prud- 
homme, ‘‘ Solitudes,” takes us back to his 
first work, ‘‘ Stanzas and Poems,” to which 
his name was long attached. This writer is 
not so carried away by his philosophy as to be 
made giddy by it, but, like more than one 
intellect of the age, he wavers between sys- 
tems. We can call him neither stoic, epicu- 
rean, spixitualist nor materialist; we must 
be contented to call him aphilosopher. To 
be a philosopher among young poets, seems 
to be the height of his ambition. His philos- 
ophy seems one of his distinctive traits, and 
he has many. I imagine he would have 
been melancholy without the aid of Lamar- 
tine; without Leconte de Lisle, he would 
have written mythology ; without Alfred de 
Musset, he would have sung of love; or 
rather he would have tried, for imagination 
and talent are not the only things needed 
to sing of love; as Musset has said, the 
true poet in him is not himself but his heart. 
M. Sully-Prudhomme is a reflective poet; 
he chooses his inspiration, like his subject 
and his words : 





We dare not speak of roses, 
All mock us when we sing, 
For the worship of the beautiful 
Is an old and dying thing. 


The lovers first of earth 
Kept up an endless May, 

And the last ones should be silent, 
Younger than love are they. 
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Nothing of this frail season 
Shall be treasured in our verse, 
And the cytisus of Virgil 
Perfumes the universe. 


Ah! baffled by those ancients, 
We feel a vain regret; 
That they had been what we are, 
they were with us yet! 


Here we, at first, find the restlessness of 
our youth, the sorrow of the last comers. 
This is a predominant trait of modern mor- 
als; even in politics, there is asort of im- 
patience, we dare not say jealousy, of new- 
comers in regard to those gone before, with- 
out any distinction of parties. This evil 
sentiment is foreign to M. Prudhomme, and 
if he pities himself, it is because all subjects 
have been worn out. He seems to say with 
La Bruyére, ‘‘Everything has been said and 
we come too late.” The author of the 
‘* Characters” tried to refresh his writings by 
a new turn of thought ; the author of ‘‘Stanzas 
and Poems” demands that philosophy shall 
refresh his. Thus we explain the sometimes 
confused mixture of doctrines in this first 
book and in the ‘‘Tests,” which followed it. 
M. Sully-Prudhomme passes from Lucretius 
to Plato; each of these great minds furnish- 
es him an equal number of good verses. 
His eclecticism is that of an artist; he does 
not take the pains to reconcile their differ- 
ent systems of philosophy and history. Do 
not insist, do not tell him that they refute 
one another: he would answer you with 
Hegel, who lends him a fine image to ex- 
plain the ideal. If you are not content, he 
turns his back on Lucretius, Plato, Hegel 
and you, to write an elegant sonnet on your 
doubt, and to say to Kant: 


Truceless, in dreams I’d fly with thee 
Beyond the bounds of cold reality; 

For dreamland proffers to the mind 
A welcome sweet and marvellously kind. 


We are not astonished that M. Sully-Prud- 
homme should have raised against Alfred 
de Musset the standard of a group of young 
authors, who, while awaiting success, long 
to conquer the future. Alfred de Musset 
has not this faith in philosophers: he does 
not consider himself happy on the authority 
of Lucretius. He lends an attentive ear to 
Plato’s reveries, applauds, and goes his way ; 
he does not know Hegel, but the way in 
which he speaks of Kant, ‘‘the German 
rhetorician and his fogs,” leaves no doubt of 
his opinion of him. He is not so learned in 

hilosophic doctrines as M. Prudhomme; 

cause he went to the foundation and did 
not amuse himself with the architectual de- 
tail of systems. An earnest mind, more 





earnest than he would confess, ingenious in 
self-torture, truly inimical to itself, doubt 
laid it waste. He did not sing of the in- 
finite blue, as is done to-day ; but when he 
said: ‘** The infinite torments me,” he was 
sincere. Let us_remark in passing: this 
fame which did nj want for posthumous en- 
emies or adversaries, and which remains 
uninjured in its first freshness, is a singu 
lar phenomenon. Some blame him for a 
complete want of pride and for elegies ever 
beginning anew. Some, seeing in ony 
poet a candidate for the dictatorship, thi 
themselves original in declaring him inca- 
pable to lead the age. Others cannot par- 
don his horror of politics, forgetting those 
patriotic contradictions he has several times 
given to his indifference. Because he said 
in a sonnet, that this century is an unfavor- 
able time, let him suffer anathema! He 
said that Ninon and Ninette were his poli- 
tics; for this caprice, let him be excomma- 
nicated ! 

All these accusations are echoed in a re- 
markable article by M. Sully-Prudhomme on 
Alfred de Musset. At the time of writing, 
I doubt that he re-read the ‘‘Letter to Lamar- 
tine,” and the ‘‘Hope in God ;’’ I do not even 
know that he had a clear impression of the 
‘‘Nights.” These are not variations of a po- 
etical theme; there the hum4&n heart may 
see itself with all its weaknesses, but also 
with all its noble instincts. Poetry has 
never drawn a more eloquent demonstration 
of the immortal soul. Accuse"de Musset 
of effeminacy, of sickly sensibility; do not 
treat him as a corrupter. He wrote his 
verses with his heart’s blood : do not talk of 
his sceptical laugh. I can imagine that be 
would laugh heartily, could he know that a 
poet of talent and intelligence would op- 

ose to him, Spartacus, Harmodius, and 
onidas. And what would have been his 
surprise, when the author asked him if be 
had forgotten the antique bas-reliefs on the 
progress of the arts, that history of civiliza- 
tion figured in marble, which M. Prud- 
homme considers an effectual remedy 
against despair. 

M. Prudhomme’s hesitation between doc- 
trines has been communicated to his talent, 
and it is not without wonder that we see 
him pass from ‘‘Stanzas and Poems,” to the 
‘“* Tests,” from that to his first song of 
‘* Lucretius.” He fashions and carves with a 
master's hand a sonnet, like a precious vase 
to enclose in it some philosophic thought ; but 
the author descended a step from the first 
volume to the ‘‘Tests,” which is a collection 
of sonnets; they are lyric verses, with this 
reservation, the poetry is not so grandly 
lodged. Is it the success of certain short 



























compositions, such as the ‘‘ Broken Vase,” a 
true masterpiece, which makes him thus as- 
pire to descend? To translate, that is, to 
work on another’s thought, is, even more 
than the sonnet, a versifier’s work. Whether 
the struggle with the vigorous verse of the 
Latin poet was only a literary exercise to 
him, or whether he did not sufficiently es- 
teem a labor of the kind, we cannot help 
seeing a bad symptom in the ‘‘Lucretius.” 
Translation in verse is at the most the pas- 
sage-way to poetry. If not prose, it is very 
near it, especially in French, which has no 
kingdom in reserve for verse, which may be 
the reason that we have so many good imi- 
tations, and not one truly poetic transla- 
tion. 

In his ‘‘ Solitudes,” although the ‘‘ Stanzas 
and Poems” are preferable, M. Sully-Prud- 
homme has retaliated. Four or five poems 
in this collection are among his best. A 
discreet sensibility, spreading to objects 

nerally scorned and to neglected sorrows, 
is breathed in the first ‘‘ Solitude,” that of a 
boarding-school, of the poor little one left 
for the first time in this wilderness of chil- 
dren. The tortures of the artist whom the 
jealousy of fortune and the necessities of 
life hold far from art and its noble ambi- 
tions, have inspired a mournful page. The 
‘* Amusements of the People” is the title of 
one of the most remarkable pieces. Sorrow 
has its poetry: no one feels this more tkan 
M. Sub Peathemee, although he says, 
** Melancholy is a worn-out coffin.” His 
anguish, like that of most young men of the 
period, is composed of anxiety caused by 
a feeling of uselessness. In our opinion 
the poet should have stated this more clear- 
ly. Sorrow has also its moral ; it condemns 
rude laughter and vulgar joys. Satire, too, 
has its place in this volume of solitary 
: re it is the philosophy of Hera- 

itus. 

The indecision we have remarked in M. 
Sully-Prudhomme is betrayed in more than 
one of the ‘‘ Solitudes.” ‘* The Swan,” for 
example, is a remarkable specimen of the de- 
scriptive style we have already characterized, 
and we know no richer, more brilliant myth- 
ological poetry than ‘‘ The Augean Stables.” 
Nothing is wanting in this latter poem, not 
even the usual defect of this sort of study, 
the absence of a certain unity which presents 
a thought in the beginning and repeats it in 
the final conclusion. Before leaving philo- 
sophical poets, and M. Prudhomme, should 
we not warn them of the chill their style 
carries with it, which this writer’s tempera- 
ment is but too well adapted to? Distinc- 
tion often brings with it constraint. As a 
man accustomed to live in a chosen world, 
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and fleeing everything resembling vulgarity, 
would rather sin through reserve than 
through boldness, this poet never betrays 
himself: he escapes display to the point of 
wanting frankness and breadth. That he 
has to-day less daring and ease than in the 
beginning, is evident. He had maturity, 

rhaps too much, in the ‘* Stanzas and 

‘cems.” What he most needed in the 
‘* Solitudes” was youth. We advise him, 
for his own sake, to cramp his thought less, 
and, for the sake of those who read his 
verses, to have more freedom. Let bim not 
think continually of Virgil’s line, pauca 
meo Gallo, to imitate the sobriety these 
words impress upon poets: let him some 
times think of the fair hands for which his 
book is also destined ; and be advised by the 
Latin poet's second line. Did not Virgil 
add that Lycoris might read his works, — 
et que legat ipsa Lycoris? 





Itt. 


AFTER description, after philosophy, hu- 
man life takes its turn, and the future seems 
to tend this way. Too few poems of our 
day leave a lasting impression on the mind, 
a pure and vivilying love in the heart. 
Among the writers already mentioned, some 
occasionally cause this precious emotion: 
while seeking the beauties of nature or 
thought, they have chanced oa those of hu 
man life. ‘Those of whom we have yet to 
speak have no more reached perfection 
than the former ; they are if anything lower 
than some of these: but life, humanity, his- 
toric or moral realities, greatly interest 
them. Under this head, we rank three 
small volumes by M. Francois Coppée, the 
‘* Loves and Hates” of M. Edouard Pail- 
leron, and ‘* Lost Sunbeams” by Mile. Lou} 
sa Siefert. We might add to these three 
names, those of M. Edouard Grenier, whose 
book justifies its title ‘*‘ Among Friends,” by 
the sweet affection it so modestly sets forth, 
and of M. Charles Coran, author of ‘* Last 
Befinements,” sometimes amusing, some- 
times too epicurean. 

The little comedy of the ‘‘ Passenger” 
made M. Francois Coppée’s reputation. One 
act, less, indeed, one scene, made him the 
hero of our literary youth. Until that, he had 
several rivals, among poets from twenty to 
twenty-five years. An evening’s pleasure 
has put him beyond danger of an equal; 
town and court eagerly received this name 
given them by the echoes of a theatre. M. 
Coppée’s verses were read by a limited cir- 
cle; everybody reads poetry by the author 
of the ‘* Passenger.” Such is the power of 
a dramatic success. It is true, this miniature 
comedy deserves to succeed for its fresh- 
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ness and the unity of tone which so simple 
a plot could hardly fail to have. We aid in 
singing those May songs of the Florentine 
youth, in honor of spring, in the beginnin 
of Italian poetry. Then they decked wit 
green May boughs the door of her they 
called their Madonna, and wearied not in 
repeating, nor she in hearing how the 
poetry and thoughts of love burst forth 
with the first buds. Poetry and love are 
an eternal spring; we are not astonished 
that the audience at the Odeon should 
have lent to these words, expressed in 
aceful verse, as complaisant an ear as the 
air Florentines. M.Coppée seems a Za- 
netto, who, kindly received by Sylvia the 
first time, will soon return to her. He has 
tasted theatrical joys, he will return to 
them ; to us, he is still the young author of 
the ‘‘ Reliquary,” the ‘‘ Intimacies,” and the 
** Modern Poems,” who, on the eve of his 
dramatic success, could say with his hero: 


. .- To-morrow I shall know if Florence 
Still loves the lute and amorous song. 


Like him, he was uncertain which course to 
pursue. ‘* The Reliquary,” with the excep- 
tion of two poems, *‘ The Saint” and the 
‘**Grand-parents,” wants originality. In 
dedicating it to ‘‘ his dear master,” the author 
confesses the direction he has obeyed. The 
display of contempt from the first, for the 
elegy is borrowed; nature gave him a ten- 
der, sensitive spirit, his master has made 
him only an impassive Olympian. Certain 
poems betray direct imitation. ‘* The Lover 
of Justice ” is plainly a reminiscence of ‘‘Bar- 
baric Poetry,” which he must have studied 
much. In spite of the mixture of different 
elements, this work shows him to be a de- 
scriptive poet minus the Hellenic or Oriental 
learning, a Leconte de Lisle in miniature, 
who has not crossed the limits of the sub- 
urbs. One page of the ‘‘ Intimacies ” avows a 
marked preference for Sainte-Beuve, Mus- 
set, Baudelaire, whom the poet classes 
together, a singular thing to do, and calls 
‘Those sweet and suffering ones.” We 
find here no trace of the dreamy psycho- 
logical poetry of Sainte-Beuve, but there is 
a sign of Baudelaire in a short poem ending 
with this line: — 


Something like an odor which might be fair, 
and which we will not copy, since it is one 


of those mistakes the author seems to have | : . 
jthe verse is natural, popular without vul- 


|garity. The last line alone offends us like a 


corrected. We hope that Baudelaire’s in- 
fluence will leave with him only an example 
of what an equivocal genius born in a 





here and there a young and candid Baude- 
laire, still the traces of Alfred de Musset 
are more visible, but it is all mere surface 
imitation. How could it but be so? Who 
could, after the ‘‘ Nights ” and the ‘* Letter 
to Lamartine ” hope, by probing the wounds, 
to thrill our souls? M. Coppée was placed 
between two dangers, that of exaggerating 
a trifling moral pain which time would heal, 
and that of affecting a sad experience which 
none would believe. He had the good 
taste generally to escape the second though 
he has not avoided the first, if we can trust 
such lines as the following : — 


Oh fatal, fatal past which has blasted all my 
life! 


The draught is sweet, although with bitter poi- 
son rife!..... 

Poor poet! we are tempted to cry, so 
young, yet with such a fatal past. How 
many Mussets we have seen who were fash- 
ionably in love and’ unhappy, who antici- 
pated the ‘* Confessions of a Child of the 
Century.” In M. Coppée, these freaks of 
imitation were only the waverings of a 
talent seeking itself, and he says in the 
** Intimacies ” : — 


Sicieacihe ta Many I’ve had of a day 
Illumined by steadfast Hope’s clear ray, 
Of a peaceful home and a loving wife, 
Of a happiness long and a rustic life, 


Here, I warrant, M. Coppée paints himself 
as he is. . . This granted, must he by this 
confession break with Baudelaire and Le- 
conte de Lisle ? 

We prefer his ‘*Modern Poems ” to his first 
two volumes, and his play of the ‘‘Passenger” 
to that. Of the seven poems which form 
the ‘‘Modern Poems,” there are five in Alex- 
andrine verse, sometimes original and good, 
sometimes disjointed, like the example given 
at long intervals by M. Leconte de Lisle, in 
his ‘‘ Barbaric Poetry,” naturally exagger- 
ated by his disciples. Of these five poems, 
three are short scenes, the most interesting 
being ‘** The Bench,” an idyl found at the 
Tuileries in a conversation between a soldier 
and a nurse; the other two are little dramas, 
the best is the ‘* Benediction.” An old ser- 

eant tells how, at Saragossa, the soldiers, 
incensed by the obstinacy of the Spanish 
priests, fired at a monk who was blessing 
them with the holy sacrament. The situation 
is dramatic; no description, all is motion ; 


false note. 


brewery, has done to corrupt youthful | amen! said a drummer bursting into laughter. 


minds, but which flowed for a time in 
healthier currents. The ‘‘ Intimacies” show 


This line and burst of laughter are from 

















the pure Gavroche ; the author forgets that 
there is nothing there but the soldier's fury 
and the martyr’s exaltation. It is not onl 
the constant delicacy of sentiment whic 
constitutes the superiority of the ‘‘ Passen- 
ger,” it is the logic of a heart satisfied to the 
end and especially at the end. One last 
word may ruin a whole play. 

M. Coppée is a talented young man bor- 
rowed by the theatre from poetry. He has 
let himself. be led away, by yielding to the 
invitations extended, without disguise, with- 
out change of costume, bringing all he had, 
charming verses and unstudied sensibility. 
M. Edouard Pailleron is a poet of another 
kind. That he is a true dramatic poet has 
been established beyond doubt by his ever 
eens works and his ‘‘ False House- 

olds”; but evenif he had not given in 
‘**Loves and Hates” a new pledge to the 
friends of true poetry, they would find 
many lines in his last comedy, marked with 
an accent they cannot but understand. 
There are two kinds of talent in M. Pail- 
leron; one, active and impersonal, full of 
youth and wit, unites vigor and refinement, 
two qualities which often struggle for mas- 
tery in him. Applied to observation of 
mankind, to depicting morals, to a knowl- 
edge of the stage, it has produced the writer 
applauded for his plays. The other, per- 
sonal and meditative, is pleased with deli- 
cate emotions and the expressing of loving 
feelings, to the point of making us doubt 
whether extreme sensibility and vigor can 
ever meet. ‘This is the principal source of 
his lyric lyre; even here his temperament 
will not renounce its rights, and lyric 
oetry takes satiric seductions from his pen. 
‘rom the beginning, before he bad essayed 
that demon’s work, called comedy, he showed 
this double tendency of his literary nature. 
His first volume is divided into two parts, 
odes and satires. The title of the second, 
‘*Loves and Hates,” shows the same divi- 
sion, at least in thought. Tennyson draws 
an ideal portrait of a poet : — 


Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love. 


We must not trust too much in these an- 
gelic poets; some fine day the soft chords 
of their lyres break, to be replaced with 
iron. The hates of M. Pailleron are not 
so cruel as to prevent his finding pleasant 
words. In spite of the threatening title, I 
do not think a large enough dose of gall 
could be found in his whole book to write 
one satire like Juvenal’s. True, earnest 


satire, which points out a victim and tears 
him to pieces, is almost impossible now. 
M. Pailleron will never write it; he is too 
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much a comic poet, and nothing differs 
more, in our opinion, than comedy and 
satire. We consider his ‘‘ Rogues,” his 
** Eudora,” his ‘‘ Pangloss,” as promisin 

theatrical studies full of sketches from which 
the author will one day paint lasting fres- 
coes. On the other hand, ‘‘ Hetrea,” ‘* Ode 
to Laughter,” ‘‘ Roses,” ‘‘ The Confession,” 
“Sea Fogs,” and ‘‘ The Tomb,” have the 
peculiar effect of secrets told us by the 
author, conversations not brought before 
the footlights. pony are poets, since they 
have the privilege of fixing such memories 
as are contained in ‘* The Confession,” happy 
are poets that they can consecrate their 
sorrows and tears as in these lines on ‘* The 
Tomb”: — 


The first that I saw die 
(Too young to suffer then was I, 
We suffer when we look on further,) 
I wept, for ’twas my father. 





The next, oh, yet he seems so near, 
It was my brother ever dear; 

I kissed him, calmly fierce my brow, 
My soul all doubt and cursing now. 


But the day God took her from me, 
(For the third time it was she, 

My mother!) Then I smiling said: 
Her body not her soul is dead. 


Since she, my mother dear, has gone, 
I have no rage, nor make I moan, 
I suffer not, I pray, 
And I doubt not, I stay. 


Why is it that we love to find in tears 
those poets who have a gift for laughter? 
We may, alas! doubt the sincerity of the 
laughter as of all else human. How can 
we doubt sorrow and death? Fate mo- 
mentarily takes upon itself the duty of prov- 
ing the cruel reality. Moliére’s most bril- 
liant pages sometimes make us sad; we 
know but two or three instances where he 
speaks seriously of death, but they are 
— to show us that the thing he can 
best do is to weep. 

In the succession of ideas set forth and 
pages passed over, a constant progression 

s been observed from works of art to hu- 
man, personal works. By a curious chance, 
we are led to close this review of contempo- 
raneous poetry with the most personal work 
of all, perhaps the most remarkable, cer- 
tainly the most opposed to public habits, 
the work of a young lady, the ‘‘ Lost Sun- 
beams,” by Mlle. Louisa Siefert. From 
some pages, we might think the author was 
relating her own history. In the two son- 
nets beginning the book, she compares her- 
self to the timid hind, hesitating on the 
roadside, before crossing it. ‘This is her 
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only preface, on which we congratulate her. 
She takes the liberty of a poet in talking of 
herself or inventing without warning of the 
change. We use the privilege of critics, and 
read these poems as a love story, one of the 
simplest and truest we ever knew. 

In one of those Protestant families who 
formerly preserved their records the more 
sacredly that their country refused them the 
civil state and rights of citizens, we find a 
maiden, uniting in herself, the energy, 
power of suffering, courage of conviction, 
and sense of public opinion, natural to her 
race. She questions the memory of her 
ancestors to feed her soul on their thoughts 
and trials. One died at twenty-two, loving 
only his mother and sister, and hardly know- 
ing what the longings of a first love were. 
Another, who died fighting for liberty under 
the republic, was no happier; the sorrows 
of life would soon have killed him. A third 
face rises up before her, more like her own, 
or what hers will be; it is the white-haired 
ald maid who remained faithful till the end 
to him she loved. There isa little of every- 
thing in this family chronicle: here is a 

iest who went to Rome, but a priest after 

oltaire’s heart, who returned a philosopher 
and free-thinker ; here a soldier under Wil- 
liam of Orange, who went back to France 
that there he might die for his religion, and 
he was broken on the wheel alive, in the 
public square at Nimes. All have suffered 
for love. The girl evokes these dear 
shades: like the soldier of the republic she 
worships liberty ; she has the holy faith, the 
sublime obstinacy, of the old ‘maid ; she will 
not be put to the torture like the martyr, 
but prejudice is a form of intolerance from 
which she may suffer. Will she ever be 
tempted like priest to seek shelter from 
this prejudice in philosophy and free-think- 
ing ? e think not. 
he is a t, she loves; and this double 
flame was born in the same day. At eigh- 
teen she loves hopelessly ; he, whom she 
long seen intimately, under her mother’s 
eye, has gone. After four years, he saw 


that they were not suited to each other. | P® 


How many poor young girls find themselves 
in this painful codilen. whieh they cannot 
confess! How many address to their wo- 
man’s work, abandoned for such different 
cares, taken up with such sorrow, confi- 
dences like these : 


White wool, crochet o’er my fingers rolled, 
How many secrets to you I’ve told! 

How many sweet dreams you’ve known, 
Dreams, that alas! are now all gone. 


Such dramas, though stifled in the heart’s 
silence, have their anguish. The girl's or- 
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dinary joys become her tortures. She must 
adorn herself, but not for him; look happy, 
but he will not see her smile; sing, dance, 
be natural and lively, he alone will guess 
the grief beneath that false gaiety, he who 
is the cause of it. She must laugh when 
she would much rather weep, talk of indiffer- 
ent a, odious trifles, that she may not 
mention him who fills her whole mind. 
What then? Should she blush at her love, 
or at the confession of it? Is it a crime to 
believe in the truth of promises? Where is 
now the natural equality of the two sexes ? 
Among Protestant nations, especially those 
of Saxon origin, there is a more just equi- 
librium between man and woman. Pro- 
testants, to encourage marriage, limit pa- 
rental power. The Saxon race gives its 
daughters a large share of that independ- 
ence called self-government. With us the 
state of things is not the same: the revolu- 
tion set free our sons, but left our daughters 
slaves as before. A marriage was formerly 
a contract between two families; one family 
signing a compact with a young man is the 
state of affairs to-day. The ancient bal- 
ance is disturbed: it remains for the law to 
re-establish it by degrees and to restore to 
custom what has been taken from it. 

The daughter of the martyr of Cevennes 
and the soldier of the Republic would not 
timidly hide her wound. Young as she was, 
she proclaimed it boldly: her mother whis- 
pered ‘‘ My little lioness!” and these 
words roused all her youthful pride. Later, 
reading, fiction and truth, Homer and the 
Bible, religion and philosophy, did for her 
what nature and free air began. Cowardly 
silence was not for one who saluted love 
with such sincere enthusiasm. 


Listen, listen : I am loved, I love, 
I can conquer death, all dangers dare; 
My soul was barred, the heavens dark above; 
But — daylight has come, and love fills all 
@ air. 


Happiness is of short duration, just during 
the misconception of the love. It is com- 
sed of smiles, glances, two hands meet- 
ing by chance. hat more natural when 
they think they shall always agree, when 
maternal tenderness encourages lawful hopes 
on either side, when the presence of either 
roused of every side murmurs all saying 
the same thing? One wordendedthe mis- 
take, at least for her. 


He seemed so happy at my perfect Fal 
So happy, that with impulse wild, 
I threw my arms as might a petted child, 
Round his loved neck. 


A tear glistened in his eye, 
As at my childish whim, 
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For my soul was bared before him, 
In that confiding kiss! 


Then shuddering at my close embrace, 
(More artless and sincere is none, ) 
He pushed me back. Imprudent one! 
He said severely. 


Ah! from that moment all hope vanished. 


He forgot this scene and was even more 
attentive and eager than before. Soon, 
mother and daughter call at his country- 
house ; the girl is received with open arms 
by his mother. He appears, never so youn 
and handsome as now. He smiles, a 
seems to welcome her; even the dog, follow- 
ing his master, utters a joyful bark. He 

and his conversation is charming ; 
‘‘for he talks so well!” They gather 
roses, the rarest, most precious of the year, 
October roses; they make nosegays of 
lemon verbena, jasmine and pomegranate 
blossoms; the garden is despoiled. The 
are not so gay as usual; but deep joy is 
always thoughtful. At the end, she is 
combing, he almost timid. Who knows? 
Perhaps he loves her, perhaps he is going 
totell herso. The secret tear in his eye 
may have been a sign of hope. When she 
leaves, he smiles calmly; still he says ten- 
derly, ‘‘ This evening, I'll see you!” she 
sees him but once more, and then learns her 
misfortune: the love she hoped for is an- 
other’s. That nothing may be wanting to 
the catastrophe and to the hero's success, 
three women’s hearts depend on him. The 
calm serenity of the first is doubtless worthy 
his choice; the tomb has already closed 
over the second, who could not endure her 
ope The third is left to sing a revenge- 
ul song of suffering. She is too proud to 
die, too deeply wounded to be silent. Do 
you know many lines more frank than these 
showing her pride ; 
No, no, I am no meek girl to die 
And do my murderer this last service 
That he may live in peace, with no remorseful 

sigh. 

Suvh devotion is silly, tho’ it seems fine. 
Know that men are too ready, my dear, 
With _ foot on your coffin, to think they’re di- 


Asst I hate to hear the hypocrite sneer 

With which they speak of the peaceful dead : 

** An angel prays in Heaven for me! Poor 
dear! ’’ 

Yow have told me that Might makes Right. 

The dead are forgotten. *Tis better to live. 

Nor will I yield without a fight. 


Finally she exiles herself from his pres- 
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ence, though not without threats; but 
= place toenergy. The courageous girl 
istens to the voice which bids her live for 
religion, liberty, duty. She makes a last 
sacrifice and burns her dear treasure of let- 
ters and withered flowers. Such is the first 
and last page of her romance. Go, fly 
abroad on the wings of the wind, light 
ashes; go, touching verses, full of noble- 
ness and sensibility! what matters it now 
whether the sorrows you sing are real? 
Transfigured by poetry, they will become 
reminders of those who fain would hear the 
soul speak in verse. 

And now that we have, in part at least, 
emptied the coffer which held the precious 
relics of a girl’s love, let us leave the heroine 
be she who she may, to tell the hopes con- 
ceived of the author’s talent, with those res- 
ervations the sincerity of our praise com- 
pels us to make. It is surprising that the 
one poetess of our age, who has most freel 


Y | shown us her real sel , Mme. Desbordes-Val- 


more, should also be the least busied about 
the question of art. Her fine verses always 
flow from the original fountain. Side by side 
with some the best writers need not hesitate 
to own, are others trite or faint. Mlle. 
Siefert, still more personal, has more of 
those self-sufficing traits which seem the 
natural outflow of feminine genius ; but the 
secrets of art are neither indifferent nor un- 
known to her. An abuse of epithets is one 
of her occasional imperfections ; her rhymes 
are sometimes poor; in a girl of eighteen, 
these weaknesses, surprisingly few in num- 
ber, are but added graces. She is acquaint- 
ed with the modern poets, she has studied 
new rhythms; we may even say she has in- 
vented them. I cannot express my wonder 
that M. Victor Hugo should have had so 
marked an influence over her, while her pre- 
decessor found in Lamartine, if not a mod- 
el, at least delightful tones which waked the 
music in her soul. The ardent note of ** The 
Sorrow of Olympus” was needed to bring 
forth this creation of unexpected type, a 
virgin passionate as well as pure. ‘a we 
expressed all our ideas of Mlle. Siefert we 
should have something to say of her ten- 
dency to imitation. If we choose from ‘* The 
Lost Sunbeams”’ all those pieces which re- 
call well-known models, we may be sure in 
advance that the choice will fall upon the 
oorest bits in the book. The ‘‘ Republican 
ear” is full of such reminders : Mile. Siefert 
was never less herself. Perhaps she was 
too eager to return to the pure source of 
verse, and did not give herself time to fill ber 
mind. Perhaps she opened her heart too 
completely the first time. 
To see, to think, to feel, these three 
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words enclose the poetry of ever . We 
have met with ta my this hasty ‘outline, 
ifted with the power of seizing the 
orms of —— al translating into verse 
the bright colors of objects. They some- 
times paint forcibly, they always describe 
cnetilly. They are the direct heirs of 
those innovators who have given tone and 
color to poetry, yet they return involunta- 
rily to the pettinesses of the art their pre- 
decessors dethroned. Some, however, 
natural idealists, or shrinking artists, see 
more than can be discovered by the eye 
alone; their art is not limited to copying an 
admirable model. After these, we are, per- 
haps, the first to disengage from the crowd 
of poets those who justly desire to be 
reckoned thinkers ; a product of the present 
time, as a desire for sincerity is produced 
by artificial situations, some want modera- 
tion, others decision; they understand that 
poetry has hitherto done nothing to pro- 
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mote the utility of science, but they seem to 
confound the two, they do not rely sufficient- 
ly on sentiment. They are such as could 
not bear to live among men, and have found 
verses coming from the heart and returning 
to it. An ancient said that sacred groves 
were the favorite home of the Muse; he 
doubtless spoke of the writers we range 
among descriptive or philosophic. Charles 
Lamb, a child of London thought on the 
contrary, that poets should live in large 
towns; he spoke of those we have called 
human. Great or small there are always 
such. All fades and passes away, but the 
heart of man. The heart’s one fault is 
loving too much; it imparts this to human 
poetry and buries it in an excessive person- 
ality. Perhaps perfection may be found ina 
just mixture of the different faculties of 


sight, thought and oe? 
OUIS ETIENNB. 





As we on Christmas Eve deck our houses with 
holly and mistletoe and evergreens, so on the 
28th or 29th day of the 12th month the Japan- 
ese begin decorating their houses to greet the 
new year. The proper decoration for each house 
is a fir tree on one side of the door and a bam- 
boo on the other, between which is stretched a 
rope of straw, such as those which are hung 
up outside temples to keep out evil influences. 
To the centre of this rope is attached a sort of 
bouquet, made up of a boiled lobster, a piece of 
charcoal, a large orange, a dried persimmon, @ 
frond of bracken, a leaf of the evergreen oak, 
and a piece of seaweed. Each of these has its 
special signification. The fir and bamboo are 
evergreen emblems of long life; the lobster, strong 
in spite of its crooked back, is a type of hale 
though bent old age; the undecaying charcoal 
represents imperishability; the name of the or- 
ange, dai-dai, means by a pun “‘ from genera- 
tion to generation,’’ and the fruit itself, which 
hangs longer to the tree than any other, is a 
token of longevity; the dried immon, the 
sweetness of which is so lasting, is typical of the 
unchanged sweetness of conjugal love and fidel- 
ity; the bracken is slow to fade; the oak leaf, 
which is supposed not to fall off until the young 
leaf has put forth an ap ce, signifies that 
parents shail not die until their children have 
grown up to take their place; lastly, the sea- 
weed, kompu or kopu, stands for the last two 
syllables of the word yorokobu, to be happy. All 
these various emblems are hung up to pray the 
Year God to protect the house and its inmates 
from evil during the ensuing twelve months; and 
just as we take down our evergreens on twelfth 





night, so do the Japanese on the 7th day of the 
new year take down and stow away their deco- 
rations, which on the 14th day are with all so- 
lemnity burnt as a sacrifice to Sai no Kami, 
the God of Roads and Protector of Travellers. 
Fortnightly Review. 


Burren Frou Mup.—A fortnight ago we 
(South London Press) mentioned the fact that 
the butter of South London was adulterated with 
tallow, starch, manganese, salt, and water. We 
thought then that we had reached the Ultima 
Thule of adulteration, but an ingenious individ- 
ual has since added another sophisticating agent. 
A friend has in his possession a specimen of a 
pure white fat, tasteless and perfectly inodorous 
which has been obtained by a clever analytical 
chemist from — what do our readers suppose? 
Simply from a portion of the Thames mud, taken 
from the river at Battersea! And we are afraid 
that this new discovery of science is no longer a 
secret, for the owner of a small wharf on the 
banks of the Thames had an offer this week 
from a person desirous of becoming the tenant, 
and on asking the purpose for which the wharf 
was required he was told it was to be used for 
manufacturing butter, to be sold to the poor at 
a shilling per pound! No doubt it was the in- 
tention of this philanthropic individual to have 
supplied the public with dairy butter fresh from 
the wo of old Father Thames, 
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FRENCH LIBERALS AND THE PLEBISCITE. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE FRENCH LIBERALS AND THE PLEBIS- 
CITE. 


Tat section of French Liberals which 
still believes, or makes believe, in the Par- 
liamentary Empire naturally dwells with 
much satisfaction on the difference in the 
numbers of the Opposition in June, 1869, 
and May, 1870. 4 the former year 3,362,- 
580 votes were given against the Govern- 
ment, in the latter only 1,560,706. In Paris 
the returns tell the same tale. In 1869 the 
Opposition votes amounted to 229,123; in 
1870 they have fallen to 184,246. The 
moral drawn from this comparison of course 
is that the majority of the Liberal part 
have accepted the plébiscite in the sense 0 
a ‘‘consecration” of the Liberal Empire. 
We should attach more weight to this infer- 
ence if there was anything to show that 
it is the inference drawn by Napoleon 
III. If he had meant the plébiscite to be 
so regarded, and knew that as a matter of 
fact it had been so regarded, the results of 
the voting would be sufficiently decisive. 
Instead of this he has all along treated the 
late appeal to the people as designed to ex- 
tract a fresh vote of confidence in himself. 
The language of his proclamation was utterly 
incompatible with any other interpretation, 
and this interpretation is fatal to the version 
of the event which is in favour with the 
Liberals of whom we are speaking. The 
sense in which the Emperor will accept a 
favourable answer to his appeal will be the 
sense in which he meant that the appeal 
itself should be understood. If the Noes 
to the plébiscite had been as numerous as 
the votes given to the Opposition candidates 
last year, he would have been forced to 
understand that the Liberals of France are 
still resolute in their repudiation of Per- 
sonal government. His deduction from the 
actual nambers will be the direct con- 
trary of this. He will argue with perfect 
truth that the majority of them have accepted 
the apparent compromise with which he 
has been pleased to amuse them, and are 
content to see Parliamentary legislation 
ratified by an act which is destructive of 
Parliamentary authority. The Republicans 
were against him in 1869, and they are 
against him in 1870. Of that fact he has 
been aware all along, and so long as it 
stands alone he can pretty well measure its 
significance. The terrors of the election of 
1869 were due to the unexpected disclosure 
that the whole Liberal party had made com- 
mon cause with the Republicans, and had 
shown for the first time a common front 
against the official candidates. From that 
day the Imperial policy has been ingenious 
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and consistent. It has aimed first at re- 
placing the Opposition in the old position 
of a house divided against itself, and, sec- 
ondly, at restricting the concessions neces- 
sary for this object within the limits of 
Personal government. By the active assist- 
ance of M. Ollivier, and the passive assist- 
ance of those numerous Liberals whose fear 
of disorder is greater than their love of lib- 
erty, the design has for the time succeeded. 
Napoleon III. is still the absolute soverei 
of France, and the active opposition to his 
Government is once more identified with 
the avowed enemies of his dynasty. 

The advantages the Emperor must be 
supposed to see in this result will not be 
easily discerned by unbiassed observers. 
The extreme section of the Liberals are 
morally strengthened by the unexpected 
overthrow of Parliamentary government just 
at the moment when it seemed to have 
made good its victory. They have preached 
from the beginning that no trust can be 

laced in Napoleon III. Their disbelief in 
bitm had not been removed by the conces- 
sions which induced the rest of the party to 
abandon their attitude of hostility, and 
finally to accept office at his hands. But 
though it had not been removed it had been 
shaken, and there began to be signs that the 
Left might shortly break up, one part of it 
giving a general support to the Ollivier-Daru 
Jabinet, the other part avowing that in their 
eyes Parliamentary government was no less 
hateful than Personal. Now this disin- 
tegrating process is more than checked. 
The event has fully justified the original in- 
credulity of the Republican minority, and 
they may claim credit for superior foresight 
and a truer instinct in holding aloof from all 
active participation in the pretended trans- 
formation of the Empire into a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy. The Left is again united, 
and united on the basis of the — in- 
compatibility of the Napoleonic Empire with 
liberty in any form. But it may easily turn 
out that it is strengthened as well as united. 
The Liberals who have been betrayed will 
by and by recover from the stupor into 
which the plébiscite has thrown them, and 
will begin to form new combinations in the 
country and the Corps Législatif. Some of 
them may possibly be won over to the Re- 
public as the best government for France, 
while Republicanism regarded simply as an 
anti-dynastic movement can hardly fail to 
be the gainer. The partisans of Constitu- 
tional Monarchy cannot form any perma- 
nent alliance with the partisans of a Demo- 
cratic Republic, but they may prudently 
make common cause with them for a time. 
They have one point upon which they agree 
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—the impossibility of Napoleon III. be- 
coming anything different from what he has 
been since the coup @état; and, though this 
agreement may not carry them very far, it 
may give birth before it is dissolved to prac- 
tical consequences of no little importance. 
That France shall have an opportunity of 
deciding how she will be ruled, without the 
incubus of the Empire being there to deter- 
mine the decision beforehand, may be 
equally desired by men who cherish very 
different hopes as to the use to which the 
ante will be turned. Before the 
plebiscite the Parliamentary Liberals had 
ceased to wish for any such opportunity. 
The Empire seemed to be fast becoming all 
that they could wish to see it, and if the 
material force it exercised could be used for 
constitutional liberty instead of against it, 
they were far from unwilling to profit by its 
aid. If the cause which they had hitherto 
identified with the family of Orleans could 
be better served by the conversion of the 
Emperor than by his dethronement, to hold 
any longer aloof from public life would have 
been to subordinate the victory of political 
principle to the maintenance of a political, 
party. These doubtless were the considera- 
tions which led Count Daru and M. Buffet to 
take office in the late Cabinet, and it is ob- 
vious that if they had been able to take the 
same view of their duty for the remainder 
of the Emperor’s reign, they would have 
been bound to his son alike by honour and 
interest. There would have been a tacit 
understanding that Napoleon III. had con- 
sented to become a constitutional sovereign 
in order to ensure the recognition of Napo- 
leon IV.in the same capacity, while the 
necessary dependence of a young Emperor 
on the advisers bequeathed to Lin by his 
futher would have enabled them to remedy 
any defects in the Constitution which had 
survived the surrender of 1869. Whatever 
support the succession of the Prince Impe- 
rial might have derived from this source 
has now been thrown away. There is nota 
consistent Liberal in the country who will be 
bound or inclined to further it. The one 
way in which such a succession could have 
been peaceably secured would have been 
the growth of a conviction on the part of 
the moderate Liberals that everything they 
really cared for had been obtained, and 
that the conduct of affairs being already in 
the right hands, the best thing that could be 
done was to leave itthere, In finally alienat- 
ing the Parliamentary Liberals from the 
Empire, the Emperor has thrown away his 
son's prospects in order to retain his own 
personal power. In a man whose dynastic 
ambition is so pronounced, such conduct 
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we have 
apoleon 

II. is too profound a disbeliever in consti- 
tutional sovereignty to care about seeing 
either himself or his son in the position of a 
constitutional sovereign. 


can only be explained on the theo 
oT than once insisted on — that 


That the alienation of the Parliamentary 
Liberals is as completg as we have assumed 


it to be may perhaps be contested. In that 
case we can but point to the recent Minis- 
terial changes. The only perceptible differ- 


ence between the Cabinet as it is and as it 
was in the days of avowed Personal govern- 
ment is that there has been a marked loss of 
administrative ability. MM. Rouher and de 
Forcade la uette may have been only 
clerks, but at all events they were first-class 
clerks. With the single exception of M. 
Ollivier, the present Ministers can claim no 
such praise, and they certainly have no 
political merits to counterbalance their per- 
sonal insignificance. They will be as much 
the obedient tools of M. Ollivier as M. 
Ollivier himself is the obedient tool of the 
Emperor, It pleases the Imperial fancy to 
bid his subjects play at Ministerial responsi- 
bility and Parliamentary institutions, and 
Napoleon III. has taken care to surround 
himself with servants who, whether from 
subservience or from simplicity, can be 
trusted to out the jest. It is impossi- 
ble to regard this second triumph of Bona- 
partism over liberty as anything less than a 
great calamity to France and Europe. The 
transformation of the Empire seemed to 
offer a fair prospect of putting an end to that 
series of revolutions which it has been the 
fate of France to undergo since 1789. If, 
on the death of the Emperor, the Prince 
Imperial could have had the united support 
of the Imperialists and the Parliamentary 
Liberals, the Republican party might have 
declined the unequal contest, and contented 
themselves with looking forward to 4 future 
which every year of freedom and order 
would have tended to make more remote. 
As it is, the death of Napoleon threatens to 

lunge France into wild confusion. The 
cab ths Parliamentary Liberals, 
the Republicans, will all have their several 
plans; and though the two latter may for a 
time be found acting in a sort of provisional 
union, the truce can be but of short dura- 
tion, and their triumph over the common 
enemy would inevitably be the signal for its 
dissolution. Such are the miserable results 
of the vanity and finesse of one man. If 
ever a mother had reason to curse the day 
on which her child was born, it is the unfor- 
tunate country which brought forth M. 
Emile Ollivier. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE BALLOT. 

Tr was perfectly understood that the ap- 
pointment of a Committee on Parliamentary 
and Municipal Elections was intended to 
facilitate the transition or official adhesion 
of the Government to the Ballot. Mr. 
Bruce had, with that extraordinary innocence 
which characterizes proselytes, been con- 
vinced by his defeat at Merthyr Tydvil of 
a necessity for change which had not been 
impressed on his understanding by any ex- 
traneous testimony of bribery or intimida- 
tion. Mr. Gladstone underwent a different 
process of conversion, becoming simulta- 
neously aware that the electors ought to 
conceal their votes, and that widowers 
should be permitted to marry the sisters of 
their deceased wives. In these as in similar 
cases the adoption of a new faith is due to 
other causes than inquiry or logical deduc- 
tion. Mr. Gladstone and the section of his 
colleagues. which had formerly professed 
Whig opinions found it natural and conve- 
nient to conform to the doctrines held by 
the active majority of the party. Mr. Glad- 
stone himself is perhaps more open to ex- 
treme or revolutionary suggestions than the 
bulk of his followers; and he is naturally 
inclined to discard any exceptional relics of 
Conservative prejudice. it is incredible 
that politicians long accustomed to Parlia- 
ment and to public affairs should have dis- 
covered any theoretical arguments for secret 
voting with which they had not long been 
familiar. The controversy has for an entire 
generation been conducted with conventional 
reticence, by disputants who perfectly un- 
derstood that they were respectively con- 
tending for the promotion or for the dis- 
couragement of democratic influence. Since 
the last Reform Bill, which enormously in- 
creased the power of the poorer classes, the 
educated minority has had less to fight for, 
although its remaining share in the control 
of elections may have become proportion- 
ally more valuable as it was reduced in 
amount. The adoption of the Ballot will 
exclude the Conservatives and the moderate 
Liberals from numerous seats, although 
here and there it may deprive demagogues 
of any advantage which they derive from 
riots. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bruce, and 
Lord Hartington, whatever reasons for their 
change of opinion they may present to them- 
selves or to the House of Commons, have 
in substance conformed to the Ballot be- 
cause they have made up their minds to ally 
themselves without reserve to the advanced 
section of the Liberal party. The investi- 
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farmers are sometimes biassed by consider- 
ations of fear, or more often of hope, bear- 
ing on their relation to their landlords. It 
is unhappily true that property and station 
have not been altogether inoperative on 
English elections. Tn the last Parliament, 
Lord Hartington and three other members 
of the great family to which he belongs rep- 
resented counties .or divisions of counties. 
They were all useful and accomplished mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, but it may 
perhaps have occurred to Lord Hartington 
that it would have been a remarkable coin- 
cidence if three sons and a brother of a 
powerful nobleman had been selected exclu- 
sively for their personal merits. If the Bal- 
lot substitutes higher motives for the modes 
of influence which it will repress, the pro- 
posed change will of course be justifiable, 
and it a | perhaps be beneficial ; but it is 
possible that a farmer who has voted for a 
good candidate to please his landlord may 
henceforth vote for a bad candidate to please 
himself. The representative system in Eng- 
land was long anterior in time to any theory 
about representation. Alone among ancient 
and modern institutions it has both estab- 
lished and secured freedom, and it has ac- 
complished the still more difficult task of 
——’ power on persons of conspicuous 
ability. It is but idle pedantry to deduce 
arbitrary propositions and maxims from the 
experience of Parliamentary government, 
and then conversely to remodel practice 
into accordance with abstract doctrines. 
The nature of the complicated kinds of in- 
fluence which may affect voters has varied 
from time to time with the condition of so- 
ciety and with the state of public opinion. 
Some of them, including bribery and threats, 
have been definitively condemned, and of 
the remainder, which are to be extirpated 
by the Ballot, all are perhaps not wholly 
bad. The deference of the poorer to the 
richer classes was not altogether disinterest- 
ed, but it tended to the security of property. 
It is not inconceivable that votes exempt 
from all external influence may nevertheless 
be given for selfish reasons. 

he dispute between Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Leatham as to the machinery of 
secret voting is of the smallest possible in- 
terest. If one contrivance fails, nothing 
can be easier than to substitute another by 
an expenditure of ingenuity which would be 
thought trifling by any clever mechanist. 
Parliament has every right to legislate on 
the assumption that an impenetrable ballot- 
box or voting-paper may easily be devised, 
and candid opponents of the change ought 


gations of the Committee have convinced | further to admit that it will effect many of 
Lord Hartington and others that tenant-|the objects for which it is designed. The 
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Ballot will almost destroy intimidation, and 
it will render bribery on the whole more 
troublesome and inconvenient, although it 
may perhaps facilitate some special forms 
of corruption. The ingenious administra- 
tor who disposed of the patronage of the 
Town Council and the Parliamentry repre- 
sentation of Beverley would have welcomed 
the additional demand on his energies which 
would have been supplied by the Ballot. 
Bridgewater also would not have been 
easily induced to dispense with the pur- 
chase of votes; but ordinary constituencies 
and commonplace agents will shrink from 
the risk of buying goods which may per- 
haps never be delivered. The electoral 
history of Beverley and Bridgewater is 
ended, and Norwich may possibly become 
pure. It is doubtful whether the Ballot 
will diminish the corruption of Irish bor- 
oughs, but it may sometimes baffle the 
priests and the mobs, as it will certainly 
disarm the landlords. If Irish voters betray 
the secret which the Ballot is intended to 
secure, they will not be believed. In Eng- 
land a large portion of the electors will dis- 
claim all pretension to conceal their votes, 
and Lord Hartington hopes that eventually 
elections, although officially secret, will be 
virtually public. It is not improbable that 
when the habit of deferring to landlords or 
social superiors has onee been effectuall 

broken through, the independence whic 

will have been achieved will be ostenta- 
tiously displayed. In the United States no 
man takes the trouble to keep his vote 
secret; and it is remarkable that in a coun- 
try where political vituperation is practised 
with unbounded license, political enemies 
never charge one another with the crime of 
having taken advantage of the Ballot to be- 
tray their party. Almost the only import- 
ant result which is not anticipated from the 
change is an improvement in the character 
of the House of Commons. The Americans 
care little or nothing for the fitness of rep- 
resentatives who have, except in times of 
extraordinary agitation, no important share 
in the government of the country. It may 
be permitted to doubt whether England can 
afford to allow the House of Commons to 
sink to the level of the House of Represen- 
tatives. It is often assumed that the aboli- 
tion of illicit influence will render elections 
purer; and it is impossible to deny that 
something is gained by the discontinuance 
of positive crime; but the unbought choice 
of a man who would have sold his vote for 
half-a-crown, if a purchaser had been forth- 
coming, is not anentirely satisfactory guar- 
antee of the qualifications of a candidate. 
The Ballot, combined with the late increase 
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of the constituency and the consequent al- 
teration of its character, will gradually tend 
to transfer the choice of members to pro- 
fessional managers of elections. As in the 
United States, the Committee or Club of 
the party will be courted in place of the 
constituency; and it will occasionally be 
bought. It may be true that boroughs and 
counties have not been sufficiently careful 
in the selection of competent representa- 
tives; but in the majority of cases they 
have insisted on the possession of some 
kind of distinction, sometimes of ability or 
eminence, frequently of rank, and most 
often of property. angieg Committees 
will be absolutely indifferent to capacity or 
attainments ; but it is possible that they may 
retain a wholesome respect formoney. Any 
kind of member is better than an obscure 
and penniless adventurer. 

As secret voting will certainly be intro- 
duced, it matters little whether the Bill 

asses this year or next. When the Ballot 
is established some interval may perhaps be 
allowed before further attempts are made to 
tinker the electoral system. Sooner or 
later the numerical majority will complete 
and perpetuate the supremacy which was 
conferred by Mr. Disraeli, and which Lord 
Hartington proposes to extend. Future his- 
torians will record the issue of experiments 
which may Baro > lead to unexpected re- 
sults. Suffrage will be universal, and if 
electors care to conceal their votes, it will be 
secret; but with the inequalities and anom- 
alies which are to be finally abolished, 
Parliamen government may possibly 
disappear. The English nation will never 
allow itself to be governed by an Assembly 
of which the several members have ceased 
to command respect; and yet, in default of 
the boundless extent of land which relieves 
American society from a dangerous pres- 
sure, the country must be governed. The 
Continent of Europe is ruled by the army 
and by the permanent Civil Service, though 
it constantly struggles to relieve itself of 
the burden; and several English writers 
have lately advocated the cubetitution of 
head clerks for Parliamentary Ministers. It 
is possible that a democratic Parliament may 
feel it necessary to divest itself of all but 
nominal sovereignty; but it is perhaps 
scarcely worth while to speculate on the un- 
known future. Moderate and intelligent 
politicians will perhaps endeavour to per- 
suade themselves that, after life-long oppo- 
sition to the Ballot, they have reconsidered 
opinions which have in fact only been over- 
ruled by circumstances. Lord Hartington, 
as one of the latest converts, has perfectly 
reconciled himself to the symbols of his 
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novel creed, and in some degree his per- 
sonal position explains his easy convic- 
tion. One of the most humorous charac- 
ters in Mr. Disraeli’s late novelis the heir 
to a dukedom who professes a belief in the 
universal equality of all classes under the 
degree of a duke. Lord Hartington may 
perhaps half consciously think that the 
emancipation of farmers from the domina- 
tion of squires will not interfere with the 
allegiance of either class to the august su- 
periors of both. 


From The Academy. 

POEMS BY DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETIIL* 

TEN years ago with the publication of 
his beautiful and scholarly volume of trans- 
lations from the vy! talian poets, Mr. 
Rossetti announced the preparation of a 
volume of original poems. This book, so 
eagerly looked for by those who knew the 
author by his great works in painting, has 
now been given to the public; nor is it easy 
to exaggerate the value and importance of 
that gift, for the book is complete and satis- 
factory from end to end; and in spite of 
the intimate connection between one art 
and another, it is certainly to be wondered 
at, that a master in the supremely difficult 
art of a should have qualities which 
enable him to deal with the other supremely 
difficult one of poetry: and to do this not 
only with the utmost depth of feeling and 
thought, but also with the most complete 
and unfaltering mastery over its material ; 
that he should find in its limitations and 
special conditions, not stumbling-blocks or 
fetters, but just so many pleasures, so much 
whetting of invention rf imagination. In 
no poems is the spontaneous and habitual 
interpenetration of matter and manner, which 
is the essence of poetry, more complete than 
in these. An original and subtle beauty of 
execution expresses the deep mysticism of 
thought, which in some form and degree is 
not wanting certainly to any poets of the 
modern school, but which in Mr. Rossetti’s 
work is both great in degree and passionate 
in kind; nor in him has it any tendency to 
lose itself amid allegory or abstractions ; in- 
deed, instead of turning human life into 
symbols of things vague and not understood, 
it rather gives to the very symbols the per- 
sonal life and variety of mankind. No 
poem in this book is without the circle of 
this oe mysticism, which deals won- 
deringly with all real things that can have 


* Poems by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. London: 
Ellis, 1870. 
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wenn life given them by passion, and re- 
uses to have to do with any invisible things 
that in the wide scope of its imagination 
cannot be made perfectly distinct and poet- 
wy | real. Of all turns of mind this must 
be the fittest to give the concentration and 
intensity necessary for lyrical works, and 
the corresponding patience and untiring en- 
ergy to carry them out: nothing but this 
could have given us the magnificent collec- 
tion of sonnets at the end of this volume, 
which, though there are some among up- 
wards of eighty that are not free from ob- 
scurity, the besetting vice of sonnets, are 
nevertheless unexampled in the English 
language since Shakespeare’s for depth of 
thought, and skill and felicity of execution. 
A mediocre sonnet is more hateful to gods 
and men than any other versified mediocrity, 
a crabbed one is harder to read than any 
other form of crabbed verse ; and complete 
success is not common even when the 
thought is not over deep; but to express 
some deep piece of thought or feeling com- 
pletely and with beauty in the narrow limits 
of fourteen lines, and in such a way that no 
line should be useless or barren of some re- 
flex of the main idea; to leave the due im- 

ression of the whole thought on the mind 

y the weight and beauty of the ending; 
and to do all this without losing simplicity, 
without affectation of any kind, and with 
exquisite choiceness of diction and rhyme, 
is as surely a very great achievement, and 
among the things most worth doing, as 
it is exceedingly rare to find done. But 
few of these sonnets fall short of this highest 
standard; and they seem withal the most 
natural and purest expression of the pecu- 
liar mysticism spoken of above. Two 
poems are to be named here, as having in 
them much of the feeling of the strongest 
of the sonnets, with a sweetness and simplic- 
ity of their own, ‘‘ A Little While,” and 
‘**The Sea Limits ;” the completeness with 
which the thought is grasped, amid its deli- 
cate flux and reflux from stanza to stanza is 
very characteristic of Mr. Rossetti’s best 
work. ‘‘ Love’s Nocturn ” classes itself with 
those and the sonnets also. It is a very beau- 
tiful and finished piece of work, and full of 
subtle melody, but sometimes obscure with 
more than the obscurity of the dreamy sub- 
ject, and sometimes with a certain sense of 
over labour in it. Both these faults may 
be predicated also of a poem of the same 
class, ‘‘ The Stream’s Secret,” which never- 
theless is wonderfully finished, and has very 
high musical qualities, and a certain state- 
liness of movement about it which coming 
among its real and deep feeling makes it 
very telling and impressive. 
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Among pieces where the mystical feelin 
is by necessity of subject most simple an 
most on the surface, ‘‘ The Blessed Dam- 
ozel” should be noticed, a poem in which 
wild longing, and the shame of life, and 
despair of separation, and the worship of 
love, are wrought into a palpable dream, in 
which the heaven that exists as if for the 
sake of the beloved is as real as the earthly 
things about the lover, while these are 
scarcely less strange or less pervaded with 
a sense of his passion, than the things his 
ae has made. The poem is as 
profoundly sweet and touching and natural 
as any in the book, that is to say, as any in 
. the whole range of modern poetry. At first 
sight the leap from this poem to the ‘‘ Jen- 
ny” may seem very great, but there is in 
fact no break in the unity of the mind that 
imagined these poems; rather one is the 
necessary complement to the other. The 
— is difficult for a modern poet to deal 
with, but necessary for a man to think of; 
it is thought of here with the utmost depths 
of feeling, pity, and insight, with no mawk- 
ishness on the one hand, no coarseness on 
the other: and carried out with perfect 
simplicity and beauty. It is so strong, un- 
forced, and full of nature, that I think it the 
poem of the whole book that would be most 
missed if it were away. With all this, its 
very simplicity and directness make it hard 
to say much about it: but it may be noticed, 
as leading to the consideration of one side 
of Mr. Rossetti’s powers, how perfectly the 
dramatic character of the coltloguiose is 
kept: his pity, his protest against the hard- 
ness of nature and chance never make him 
didactic, or more or less than a man of the 
world, any more than his ‘‘ Shame of his 
own shame ” makes him brutal, though in 
the inevitable flux and reflux of feeling and 
habit and pleasure he is always seeming on 
the verge of touching one or other of these 
extremes. How admirably, too, the con- 
-lusion is mp ee with that dramatic break- 
sng of day, and the effect that it gives to 
the chilling of enthusiasm and remorse, which 
it half produces and is half typical of; com- 
ing after the grand passage about lust that 
brings to a climax the musings over so 
much beauty and so many gos things ap- 
parently thrown away causelessly. 

The dramatic quality of Mr. Rossetti’s 
work has just been mentioned, which brings 
one to saying that, though it seemed neces- 
sary to dwell so strongly on the mystical 
and intensely lyrical side of his poems, they 
bear with them signs of the highest dramatic 
power, whatever its future a may 
be. This is shewn not merely in the vivid 





picturing of external scenes — as that of the 
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returti of the humbled exiles to Florence in 
the noble poem of ‘‘ Dante at Verona” — 
but more conclusively still in the steady 
purpose running through all those poems in 
which character or action, however lyrical, 
is dealt with; in pe of plan, and in the 
congruity of detail with which they are 
wrought out; all this, of course, in addition 
to their imaginative qualities. This is well 
seen in ‘* Sister Helen,” which is, in fact, a 
ballad (the form of poem of all others in 
which, when it is complete, the lyrical and 
dramatic sides of art are most closely con- 
nected), and in which the wild and pictur- 
esque surroundings, and the growing force 
of the tremendous burden, work up surely 
and most impressively to the expected but 
still startling end, the effect of which, as 
almost always in Mr. Rossetti’s poems, is 
not injured by a word too much. As wide- 
ly different as it may be in character of ex- 
ecution to this, there is the same dramatic 
force amidst the magnificent verses of 

‘*Eden Bower,” where the strangest and 
remotest of subjects is wonderfully realized 
by the cneegih and truth of its passion, 
though the actors in it add supernatural char- 
acteristics to the human qualities that make 
it a fit subject for pemy- The ‘* Last Con- 
fession,” whose subject connects itself some- 
what with these two last, is the poem in the 
book whose form is the least characteristic 
of Mr. Rossetti’s work, the most like what 
is expected of a poet with strong dramatic 
tendencies; it is, however, most complete 
and satisfactory, and the character of the 
man is admirably imagined and developed, 
so as both to make the catastrophe likely, 
and to prevent it from becoming unpoetical, 
and just merely shockirg: a character, 
elevated and tender and sensitive, but 
brooding, and made narrow both naturally 
and by the force of the continual tragedy of 
oppression surrounding his life; wrought 
upon by the agerury A but unreasonable 
sense of wrong that his unreturned love 
brings him, till despair and madness, but 
never hate, comes from it. Well befitting 
such a character, but also indicating the in- 
evitable mystical tendency of the author, as 
small as the indication may be, is the omen 
of the broken toy of Love that sheds the 
first blood, and that other typical incident 
of the altars of the two Madonnas. In 
speaking of a hook where the poems are so 
singularly equal in merit as this, it has been 
scarcely possible to do more than name the 
most important, and several must remain 
unnamed ; but it is something of a satisfac- 
tion to finish with mentioning the ‘‘ Song of 
the Bower,” so full of passion and melody, 
and more like a song to be sung than any 
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modern pie¢e know. To conclirde, I think 
these lyrics, with all their othér merits, the 
most complete of their time; no difficulty is 
avoided in them—no_ subject is treated 
vaguely, languidly, or heartlessly: as there 
is no commonplace or second-hand thought 
left in them to be atoned for by beauty of 
execution, so no thought is allowed to over- 
shadow that beauty of art which compels a 
real poet to speak in verse and not in prose. 
Nor do I know what lyrics of any time are 
to be called great if we are to deny that title 
to these. WiriuM Morris. 





From The Economist. 
THE POSITION OF THE LONDON PRESS. 


Un.xss we are greatly mistaken — and 
we have watched the process for many years 
and have no interests to blind our judg- 
ment,—a great change is pasing over the 
position of the metropolitan press. It is 
decidedly and visibly losing influence, vig- 
our, and circulation. The number of daily 
papers published in London declines, their 
—— are less energetic, and the re- 
gard of the mass of the people for their 
opinions daily tends to diminish. Of the 
first fact any of our readers can judge easily 
for themselves. Two papers, the tar and 
the morning Pall Mali Gazette, have died 
within the year, and four within the last few 

ears; and no civilized capital has now so 
ew daily journals as this enormous city. 
There are but six morning papers in all; 
two of these, the Advertiser and the Post, 
are supposed to be supported mainly by 
class connections of a somewhat artificial 
kind; and of the remainder two are be- 
lieved, robably without justice, almost to 
‘ieonagelion popular appreciation. The to- 
tal circulation of them all is certainly not 
equal to a third of the circulation an ob- 
server would predicate for them, and is 
probably not equal to half that of the Paris 
or New York press. There is at the same 
time no sign of new enterprises, and, for 
reasons we intend to examine, extremely lit- 
tle inclination towards speculation in Lon- 
don newspapers. The second fact —the 
decaying energy of proprietors — is scarce- 
- ag patent. The news department of 

e journals seems of late to have been 
starved. Only two journals have anything 
like a good foreign staff; only one seems to 
have a provincial staff of any kind; and the 
telegraph wire is almost unused. e mass 
of information which a journal like the New 
York Herald, for pom will publish any 
morning — fresh news from all parts of the 


-that even these grow worse and worse. 
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world, whole columns of telegrams by 
cable, letters from all the cities of the 
Union — seems wonderful to men who study 
the London newspapers and note how they 
are filled. Nothing now is well reported in 
them except Parliamentary proceedings, 
which are well reported because it is tradi- 
tional to report them well, and members 
complain, we know not with what Laer 

f 
municipal news there is next to nothing, — 
of county news nothing at all unconnected 
with imperial politics. In the whole Lon- 
don Press there is not so much as a letter 
from Scotland, while Manchester might be 
almost on the verge of civil war without 
London knowing that anything had oc- © 
curred in Manchester. In fact to describe 
pally a fact long commented on in society, 

ndon newspapers ate in most departments 
badly done, — do not contain the informa- 
tion their readers desire, and would give 
money to obtain. On the third point there 
will exist of course much difference of opin- 
ion, but the truth can, we believe, be de- 
monstrated. The people of the great cities 
are ceasing to care to take the London pa- 
pers or to read them, or to feel much inter- 
ested about them. Time was when the 
London journals were the only papers which 
exercised any political power, which formed 
opinion, or which could be relied on to re- 
flect the views of the majority of electors. 
Men repeated the Times to you as their 
opinion, and to quote the ideas of a provin- 
cial paper was to commit an absurdity. 
Now it is doubtful whether provincial pa- 
pers do not reflect opinion more accurately 
than London papers, and certain that no 
journal does more than help to form it. 

he entire London Press, even when unan- 
imous, is frequently defeated, and often ad- 
vises action which the House of Commons, 
pressed by other influences, declines alto- 
gether to endorse. Marked instances of 
such failure are the continued career of the 
Home Secretary, who has no friend in the 
Press, and the apparent breakdown of the 
furious demand for interference in Greece — 
a demand to which the country press, unin- 
fluenced by a personal knowledge of the 
victims, made a comparatively feeble re- 
sponse. The change is a very great one, 
and will have great political results, and it 
may be worth while to examine its more 
probable causes. 

We believe that the political importance 
of London itself has very seriously de- 
clined. Twenty — ago, and still more 
forty years ago, the political importance of 
London ae very great, — indeed 
so great as to be almost overruling. The 
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opinion of a limited class, living on a rather 
confined district, alarmed Ministers, affected 
the House of Commons, and surely, though 
slowly, influenced the whole conntry. 
News came first from that class. The pa- 
pers which reflected their views gave the 
tone to all discussion. The clubs, which 
were full of their thoughts, were the clubs 
whose thoughts it was needful for whippers- 
in and editors to ascertain. This power 
has passed away. If a new Mr. Barnes 
sought in all clubs to hear what Englishmen 
thought of a new Queen’s trial, he would, 
in all human probability, hit upon a view 
his countrymen would immediately reject. 
The opinion of Belgravia, though still so- 
cially influential, is politically valueless, — 
is not the opinion which will ultimately 
guide affairs. That region, for example, 
was never more unanimous than on the 
merit of Mr. Forster’s Education Bill, yet 
it has been found extremely difficult to pass 
that measure. Power has passed to an 
electorate which does not take its views 
from London society, or even from Lon- 
don, — which prefers its own views, its own 
politics, and, to a growing extent, its own 
men. There is even a dislocation of ideas 
between London and the provinces so great 
that an article, reflecting very accurately 
the ideas of the club world, is criticised in 
Manchester or Birmingham because it re- 
flects them, as an expression to be scruti- 
nised with something of hostility, not ac- 
cepted as a guide. At the same time, while 
their opinions have thus lost weight, the 
London journals have lost their ancient mo- 
nopoly of news. The telegraph has equal- 
ized the position of almost all. localities. 
Birmingham knows everything of import- 
tance as soon as Belgravia, and Edinburgh 
reads the gossip of the lobbies at the mo- 
ment when it is being read inLondon. In- 
deed, Birmingham is apt to hear the news 
first of the two, for the county dailies, un- 
embarrassed by some London expenses, are 
liberal in collecting news, are interested 
about it, and succeed to a remarkable ex- 
tentin obtaining it. For the same reason 
the local papers pay well, the proprietors 
find it to their interest to buy good writing, 
their employés are less hampered by the in- 
visible chains of London “society,” and 
their leaders tend to improve —have im- 
proved, indeed, so rapidly, that there are 
now provincial dailies which, as vehicles of 
general information, surpass all but the very 
best of their London rivals. While there- 
fore London declines, the provinces ad- 
vance, until in the North more especially, 
there is a perceptible transfer of journalistic 


power. 








THE POSITION OF THE LONDON PRESS. 


This transfer is greatly accelerated by the 
t difficulties which now impede London 
journalism considered as a trade. Proba- 
bly no trade is under certain circumstances 
so profitable; certainly none pays for short 
periods so great a percentage on the capital 
invested. A successful newspaper is like a 
successful mine,—yields wealth which 
seems almost unreasonable even to those 
who receive it. But then success is ex- 
tremely rare —the capital required is con- 
siderable,— a really energetic daily paper 
could lose 1,0007 a-week with the greatest 
ease, — and the adventure is one which can 
hardly be attempted by an association. We 
question if there is a very successful news- 
paper in England owned by a company, and 
certainly there is not one in London. 
sponsible ma ment is a condition of suo- 
cess, and shareholders in a newspaper have 
rarely either the nerve or the temper to 
delegate irresponsibility. The consequence 
is that competition becomes excessively dif- 
ficult, that the existing newspapers settle 
into well-worn grooves, and that enterprise 
in the trade betakes itself mainly to the 
provinces, where journals are compelled by 
the race for existence to try at least to be 
readable. Nor is there any immediate 
probability of any change in this condition 
of affairs. The public has fixed on a penny 
as the price it intends to pay for a news- 
nape Sale at a penny can only be profit- 
able when a large circulation has been ob- 
tained, and consequently the pecuniary 
risk of the speculation must always be con- 
siderable —so considerable that none but 
very rich men, a class little given to such 
forms of speculation, can encounter it. 
We are inclined to believe that, apart from 
accident, the fall of the London Press and 
the rise of the provincial press will continue 
until we see something like the state of things 
in America, where each journal, however 
ood, finds geographical limits to its cireu- 
ation, and the journals of the greatest city 
have no universal influence, and only a 
nominal precedence in the ea 
world. In what way that change will affect 
the profession we must leave for future 
discussion; but one of its main results 
must, we conceive, be to increase the power 
of journalism in the aggregate while dimin- 
ishrng the power of any individual journal, 
—a change which in England will be avery 
great one indeed; —and another to make 
provincial opinion,—the opinion of the 
great trading cities, — much more influen- 
tial than that somewhat over-cautious and 
feeble but acute set of ideas usually de- 
scribed as ‘‘ London opinion.” There is 


crudity very often in the opinion of the 


























provinces, but it is masculine and broad, 
which opinion at present in London cer- 
tainly is not. 


From St. Paul’s. 
MADAME LAFAYETTE, 

Ture are special phases both in history 
and in fiction that are invested with an un- 
dying interest, — about the French Revolu- 
tion especially, we never can read enough. 
The spasmodic episodes of political life ; 
the dramatic lustre with which events pre- 
cipitated themselves; the extraordinary 

wer, variety, and spontaneity displayed 

y the leaders; the revelations of wicked- 
* ness and of virtue, of selfish ambition and 
heroic self-sacrifice, of lofty dreamers an 
degraded workers, come to us most vividl 
in memoirs and family records. Throug 
every stage of the Revolution women were 
extraordinarily predominant. 

Whether as transcendental republicans, 
like Madame Roland, or cruel, greedy demo- 
crats, like Thervigne de Mericourt ; as lovely 
Aspasias, like Madame Tallien ; as murder- 
ous Judiths, like Charlotte Corday; as 
haughty, but high-souled sovereigns, like 
Marie Antoinette ; or sweet, prayerful mar- 
tyrs, clinging to the falling throne from 
“— love to him who sat upon it, like 

adame Elizabeth, — typical women of all 
ages, stations, and capacities stand fore- 
most in the hottest fury of the Revolution. 

Women are generally in extremes, and 
these strange, disjointed times brought out 
their salient points, both for good and for 
bad, in undue and inordinate relief. The 
floating, indeterminate theories on liberty, 
—as ing men and women from every 
law; and on equality, —as placing the 
sexes on a level; entire emancipation from 
social conventionalities, hitherto so irksome 
to women; a universal contagion of mock 
heroism and declamatory vehemence; an 
incessant excitement and unrest, — were all 
elements recommending themselves, more 
or less, to the female mind, and affording 
occasion for supremacy, quite impossible in 
the ordinary course of events. 

The men of the Revolution were all young 
and enthusiastic, equally possessed by a 
sort of fury of novelty, both in government 
and ideas; wildly rejecting the old-world 
rules and restraints, embittered by the tra- 
ditions of a detested court; eager to in- 
augurate an entirely new phase of life in 
which women were assigned an avowed 
place beside themselves. The extraordi- 
nary beauty, fascination, talent, and cour- 
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age of the women of that day may either 
serve as the excuse, or explain the cause. 
At all events, the fact cannot be denied, 
and we may fairly look to the writings and 
the lives of women, as trustworthy and elo- 
quent om of that most singular 
period. If the men were heroes, the wo- 
men were heroines, and seconded them 
with a zeal and headstrong. valour akin to 
the legends of chivalry. 

Foremost among the young patriots of 
that day was Lafayette, a sincere, though 
moderate republican, the friend of Mirabeau 
and of the people. His career belongs to 
legitimate history, and only concerns us as 
far as it bears upon the fortunes of his wife, 
a domestic saint, living apart, enshrined in 
the sanctuary of her home, and hallowed by 
her husband’s love, until called forth by 


d| the course of events into the full glare of 


historical prominence. 

While literature has been inundated with 
notices concerning brilliant women who pre- 
ferred the notoriety of a public career, it 
has taken more than half a century to un- 
veil the details of this beautiful life, — the 
domestic side, so to say, of the Revolu- 
tion, a melancholy episode of what hap- 

ned within the home, that republican 

rance might triumph. ‘The book in ques- 
tion contains two biographies, — the first 
written by Madame Lafayette herself, when 
a prisoner at Olmiitz, of her mother, the 
Duchesse d’Ayen; the second by Madame 
de Lastayrie, daughter of Madame La- 
fayette, recounting her mother's life. The 
extraordinary fortitude, self-sacrifice, and 
resignation, the ee and beauty of these 
ladies of the Noailles family, — in whose 
veins flowed the noblest blood of the vielle 
roche, —hardly needed their unparalleled 
misfortunes to give most life-like interest 
to these . 

We oaabedio with the Duchesse d’Ayen, 
the wife of a powerful nobleman, holding 
high office at the court of Louis XIV., the 
mother of five daughters, all closely identi- 
fied with the Revolution. Married early in 
life, she would appear to bave repulsed ber 
husband by a too rigid sense of duty, — 
too uncompromising a piety, qualities little 
acceptable at any time in married life, but 
specially so at this dissipated, freethinking 
period. Neglected by the husband she 
wearied by her mental superiority, she lived 
much in solitude, and with her children, 
who clung to her throughout their lives with 
a love and veneration we may admire, but 
certainly little imitate, in these days of 
juvenile emancipation, when the young are 
so much more considered than the old. 
She was brought into close collision with 
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the agitation of the times, through her two 
sons-in-law, General Lafayette and the Vis- 
count de Noailles, who both advocated -re- 
ublican principles, became members of the 
ational Assembly, and were partizans of 
American independence. 

At first the Secor cordially sympathized 
with them, but as the political horizon dark- 
ened, and organized murder, anarchy, and 
infidelity, usurped the place of law, justice, 
and religion, her own principles, as well as 
anxiety for her husband and relatives, 
opened her eyes to the approaching crisis. 

hen came the terrible 10th of August, 
when every doubt as to the tendency of the 
Revolution vanished. The duke, who was 
captain of the king’s guard in attendance 
at the Tuilleries, narrowly escaped death, 
and was forced to fly from France. 

The duchess, with her aged mother, the 
Maréchale de Noailles, and her daughter, 
the favourite sister of Madame Lafayette,— 
all the other members of her family being in 
prison or exile, —lived unmolested until 
after the execution of the king and queen, 
when their high rank and close connection 
with the court constituted them criminals in 
the eyes of the revolutionary tribunals. 
These unhappy ladies were among the last 
victims of the Reign of Terror, bein guillo- 
tined four days previous to the 10th Ther- 
midor, that blessed day of general amnesty, 
which opened the prisons and saved such 
crowds of innocent victims. 

Madame Lafayette traces her mother’s 


life with a tender sympathy that reveals to 
us her passionate nature. Within her heart 


were depths of love so inexhaustible, that 
to every call upon her sympathies, whether 
as daughter, mother, or wife, she nded 
by an unquestioning devotion and absolute 
self-abandonment. Educated by such a 
mother, it is not surprising that extreme re- 
serve, and an almost exaggerated conscien- 
tiousness marked her character. At twelve 
years old she questioned herself on religion 
so constantly that her young mind grew 
confused, and taught itself to doubt, so that 
when desired to prepare for her first com- 
munion she imagined herself an unbeliever, 
and declined. One year after Lafayette 
was proposed to her as a husband. His ex- 
treme youth, being then only fourteen, his 
unfinished education, and the vast fortune 
he possessed, would seem to have been con- 
sidered especial recommendations. 

So thought the Duke d’Ayen, a courtier 
and a man of the world. So did not think 
his Duchess, who, exaggerated in her ideas 
of duty and responsibility, viewed these 
worldly advantages, especially the posses- 
sion of large fortune, as so many dangerous 
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snares and temptations. She positively re- 


| fused her consent, until the charming dispo- 
sition, fascinating manners, and : general 

oodness of the young Lafayette, added to 
the indignant remonstrances of her husband, 
prevailed. Consoled by the promise that 
the marriage should be delayed two years, 
and that the child-pair should for some time 
reside under her roof, she e her consent, 
and the marriage took place. Young as 
she was, Lafayette had entirely possessed 
himself of her heart: that constant heart 
which was his only, to its last beat. ‘I al- 
ready felt,” says she, ‘‘ that profound attach- 
ment which has united us so many years in 
the tenderest bonds, through all the vicissi- 
tudes of our adventurous lives.” Not.only 
did this girl-of ‘fourteen love, a loved 
witha deli and a passionate ardour pe- 
caliarto herself. 

In 1777 came ‘the American war of inde- 
pendence, and Lafayette’s resolve to fight 
m the republican armies, a decision that 
taught her practically what personal sacri- 
fices the wives of heroes are caled upon to 
make,—and what bitter tears wet the 
laurels of victory. ; 

When Lafayette’s project was first 
broached, the Duke d’Ayen, considering his 
daughter's happiness only, was furious; but 
the duchess, with a juster mind appreci 
the magnanimity of her son-in-law, and for- 
tified her hter in bearing the separation. 
Society in days unquestionin 
republicanism applauded Lafayette an 
blamed the duke. ‘ Indeed,” says Lord 
Stormont, then English Ambassador at 
Paris, ‘if the duke prevented Lafay- 
ette’s departure, no one would have been 
found to marry his other daughters.” _ 

Madame Lafayette, young and prom 
tic, sympathizing in the cause, and pro 
of his beilliant a yo oe 

img almost jo . Hise i t- 
ar ated = te letters so lover-like 
and full of ardour that they bring te us, 
even now, & atmosphere of love. 
Like Henry VIII. writing to Anne Boleyn, 
he always addresses her as ‘‘ Deavest 
heart.” 

“* What fears,” says he, ‘‘ what sorrow, 
what agitation I feel. in parting from you. 
How wi u take this voluntary absence ? 
Will you ee me? or will you love me 
less? Must I, added to the of sepa- 
ration, fear that? Alas, oe d ue. See 
cruel! I alread weary hours in think- 
ing of my a ah what a heavenly 
moment! How I shall rush to embrace 

‘ou, —to take you by surprise? Will you 

alone, or with our children P” 








After being wounded at the battle of 
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Brandywine he hears of her confinement. 
‘‘ How happy your safety has made me. 
Dearest heart, I must s of it all through 
my letter, for I can think of nothing else. 
t rapture to embrace you aM, — the 
mother and the two little girls, — to make 
them intercede with you for their truant 
Di imagine I am such a fool 

‘*Do you imagine I am such a fool as to 
care for the sex of our new child? We are 
young enough to have more without a mira- 
cle, and I have every intention of living, 
and bearing the honours of my own name.” 

He returned, and for a time her joy was 
complete. But she came to find that these 
transient seasons of bliss. were to be bought 
by long intervals of agonized suspense. 
Plan p & lan engaged his attention; in- 
a. his whole life me * this time em- 

oyed in ing fresh campai to 

arther the pues 1d cause at ay and 
abroad. 

Thus even in his presence there was pain. 
Her fortitude and submission never failed ; 
but, at last, overcome by past emotions and 

resent fears, she fell ill, and her life was 

espaired of. A son was now born to them, 
and soon afterwards Lafayette returned to 
America. 

She was now nineteen. Fresh from the 
charm of his society, debilitated by recent 
illness, with increased experience of the 
world and clearer knowledge of the dangers 
to which he was exposed, this second parting 
was to her far more intolerable than the 
first. Nor could her worst anticipations 
have realized the agony of her suspense 
when no letters, no report of the campaign, 
— that of Virginia, — reached her for many 
months. Still, ever brave and unselfish, 
she concealed her alarm, as much as possi- 
ble, from her mother, even when hourly ex- 
pecting to hear of his death. 

After the capture of Lord Cornwallis, 
when victory declared for the Americans, 
and Lafayette suddenly returned, the inten- 
sity of her joy was positively dangerous. 
He could not leave her without causin 
actual illness, a weakness she tried as muc 
as possible to conceal, lest such excessive 
sensibility might annoy him. But Lafayette, 
who read her with the eyes of love, observed 
and pitied the commotion of her spirit, and 
soothed her with all the tenderness of his 
manly nature. 

Fortunately the peace of 1782 brought 
some quiet days at a time when nature most 
required repose, and she could for awhile 
enjoy the assurance of his beloved presence. 

the meantime, the political horizon 
gtr darker and more threatening; the 
volution was at hand, and these quiet 
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days were but the awful lull before the tem- 
pest. The States-General had assembled, 
and Lafayette, ever foremost in the cause 
of liberty, accepted the command of the na- 
tional guard. From this moment his life, 
and that of his wife, became identified with 

ublic events. Entirely sympathizing in his 
Fberal opinions, she went with him hand-in- 
hand; admiring and approving his conduct, 
and sharing his patriotic enthusiasm. Of a 
naturally reserved and gentle disposition, 
increased and fostered by an almost monastic 
education, she never assumed more than a 
purely domestic position. As the wife of 
the popular general, the idol of the Parisians, 
she might have rivalled Madame Roland, or 
Madame Tallien in public favour, but she 
instinctively shrank from such noisy tri- 
umphs, and contented herself by appearing 
at her husband’s side at great ceremonials, 
and in daily doing the honours of his open 
table. Precisely, however, because she 
kept aloof from the contagion of the times, 
she early ived their dangerous ten- 
dency, drifting no one knew whither. She 
tells us with touching simplicity ‘‘ that 
although she gloried in all he did, her hus- 
band never left the house without her feeling 
that perhaps she had kissed him for the last 
time.” 

These pages, dedicated to the memory 
of a domestic saint, do not profess to re- 
count the progress of the Revolution except 
in so far as absolutely needful to the due 
appreciation of her character. 

After the return of the king and queen 
from Varennes, martial law was proclaimed, 
and the once popular general came to be as 
much hated by the fickle mob as he had pre- 
viously been beloved. On the Champs de 

these wretches swore that they would 
assassinate his wife and bear her head in 
triumph through Paris. He laid down his 
command and retired into Auvergne with 
his family. 

They were joined by her mother. Fora 
time, the tranquillity of the country, and the 
delight of re-union, blinded them to the 
gravity of passing events. For a little 
time,—and again the deadly Revolution 
clamoured at the door, and broke up that 
happy household, Lafayette left Chavaniac 
to command one of the armies of defence; 
and the duchess, suspected and tracked as 
an aristocrat, was obliged to return to Paris. 
Immediate civil war, the terror of accumu- 
lating and more cruel personal danger to 
Lafayette, fears for her children, and utter 
solitude, all united to overwhelm her. But 
for those children, of whom sbe was the 
only ian, she would have yielded to 
his prayers, followed Lafayette, and shared 
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life or death with him, as he, less heroic and 
self-denying, entreated her at once to do. 
Yet, exceeding as was the temptation, she 
sacrificed her Tense to his ultimate advan- 
tage, and stayed to watch over their chil- 
dren, to pay his debts, and to afford no 
handle for his enemies to proclaim that La- 
fayette had betrayed the republican cause 
by removing his family from France. That 
she did this, and remained alone to stand 
the brunt of the Revolution, has made her, 
spite of herself, a heroine. 

And now she learned that at Sédan a 

rice was put upon his head, and that her 
fayette was to be taken, dead or alive, by 
order of the National Assembly ! 

As long as she could think of him safe 
and unhurt all other trials were endurable, 
or but painful details through which she 
could confidently tread with cautious yet 
firm footsteps. t she loved her children 
is testified co love they bore her; but 
to suppose that they ever rivalled their fa- 
ther in her heart is to misapprehend the 
whole bent of her character. 

On the 10th of September, 1792, Chava- 
niac was invested by troops, and she was 
summoned by decree of the Committee of 
Public Safety to proceed with her children 
to Paris. While reading the letter from 
Roland, Minister of the Interior, urging the 
immediate execution of these colleen her 
eldest daughter, Anastasie, escaping from 
the room where she with her young sisters 
had been shut up for safety, came to where 
her mother stood surrounded by the com- 
missioners, and throwing herself into her 
arms declared ‘‘ that she would neither be 
hidden nor would she leave her.” 

A prisoner in the midst of soldiers who 
made the murder of aristocrats their boast, 
Madame Lafayette and Anastasie arrived at 
Poy. the capital of the department. 

‘rom one moment to another they might 
be massacred as other prisoners had been a 
few hours before ; but no idea of fear seems 
to have troubled either the mother or the 
child. They only thought of Lafayette. 
‘‘If your father,” said she to Anastasie, 
‘*knew where we were, he would be very 
uneasy ; but he would praise you.” 

A few stones were thrown at them as they 
entered the town, otherwise they arrived 
unmolested. The authorities immediately 
assembled to interrogate them, and Ma- 
dame Lafayette, with the calm of genuine 
courage, thus addressed them : — 

** You gentlemen are acting on the orders 
of M. Roland; I, on the contrary, submit 
myself to yours, and constitute myself your 
prisoner. Let the letters of my husband in 


your possession be read aloud. I entirely 
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agree with them, and they constitute m 

best defence. To hear ou letters tend 
will fortify and console me. Let me also 
entreat you to have them copied, and allow 
me to retain the copies, for the truth is 
— always spoken at the National Assem- 


So ably did she plead her cause that the 
authorities transmitted her petition to be a 
risoner on parole at Chavaniac to Paris. 
Roland, after some delay, consented. But 
the department proposed that six soldiers 
should maintain a constant surveillance. 
‘“* If soldiers are placed at my door,” said 
Madame Lafayette, ‘* I withdraw my parole. 
Choose between them and my word. I do 
not blame you for doubting me. I have 
not, like my husband, had the opportuni- 
ties of publicly proving that I am as good a 
patriot as he; but you must at least allow 
me to believe in my own loyalty, and not 
ask me to barter it with bayonets.” 

Subsequent intelligence led her to repent 
the pertinacity with which she had insisted 
on a parole being accepted. Lafayette’s 

sition was most alarming. Far from be- 
ing safe and free, as she had imagined, he 
was a prisoner of the allied powers of Span- 
dau. ‘* Let me on my knees,” she wrote to 
Roland at this time, ‘‘ implore you to free 
me from parole, and let me join my busband. 
I will not enter into the general question 
of the barbarity of making women hostages, 
but I ask you to consider its utter futility.” 
She also addressed a passionate appeal to 
Washington to use his influence to allow 
Lafayette to go to America :— “‘ If his fam- 
ily may accompany him his joy will be un- 
speakable ; but, if we should raise any ob- 
stacle to his freedom, we implore you to 
think only of him.” 

No immediate result followed these ap- 
plications; but Roland,— at heart a hu- 
mane man,— touched by her letters, liber- 
ated her from parole. Still,— as a ci-devant 
noble,— she was under the closest surveil- 
lance 


Although Lafayette was a prisoner of 
the enemies of France, the revolutionary 
committee, with illogical cruelty, persisted 
in considering him as a voluntary emigrant, 
and applying to his wife and family the _ 
alties of that position. On the 18th Bru- 
maire, Madame Lafayette received certain 
information of her immediate arrest. On 
the evening of the next day the officers of the 
revolutionary tribunal arrived at the Cha- 
teau of Chavaniac. ‘ 

All her family gathered round her while 
the arrest was read. . 

‘* Citizen,” said that same Anastasie, 
worthy daughter of an heroic race, ‘‘ are 
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pee x prevented from following their 
mother ?” 

‘*Yes, mademoiselle,” replied the com- 
missioner, ‘‘ they are.” Anastasie was then 
sixteen. 

At this moment of inevitable separation 
the mother forgot herself in care for her 
children. She affected to treat the whole 
as a mistake, and assured them that she 
should soon be released. And so they 
parted. 

Arrived at the prisons of Brioude, she 
learnt the arrest of her grandmother, the 
aged Maréchale de Noailles; of her mother, 
the Duchesse d’Ayen ; and of her sister, Ma- 
dame de Noailles. An order came almost 
immediately for her transfer to Paris. A 
last interview with her children was permit- 
ted, when she solemnly charged them, in 
case of her execution. She wrote after- 
wards to her children: —‘* My life and 
my reason were preserved tome. Do not 
regret that I was alone. God kept me from 
rebellion against him, but I could not have 
borne any human consolation.” So ab- 
sorbed was she in grief, that, for the first 
and only time in her life, Lafayette was for- 

otten. ‘‘I longed,” said she, ‘‘to die. 

o have followed those dear footsteps to 
the grave would have turned into sweetness 
each ghastly detail of final agony.” 

From La Force she was sent to Plessis. 
All the other prisoners had been immedi- 
ately liberated, but difficulties arose respect- 
ing herself. For a time she was too utterly 
overwhelmed to make any effort for free- 
dom. But when the deputies, Bourdon and 
Legendre, visited Plessis, and the name of 
Lafayette,— ‘‘ a traitor to his country,”— 
was forbidden to be uttered, and his wife, 
as bearing so dangerous a patronymic, was 
condemned to remain a prisoner, the public 
insult to her husband roused her from this 
mental torpor. Once more her heart 
glowed within her at the thought of liberty, 
and of Lafayette; and she remembered her 
children, utterly dependent on her energy 
and affection. 

Meanwhile, friends were working for her 
release ; and through the interest of Mun- 
roe, the American minister, she was set free. 
Her first act was to endeavour to obtain a 

sport to join Lafayette. She committed 

r son, George, to Munroe’s care, to be 
sent to America for education, under the 
guardianship of Washington, Lafayette’s 
warmest and oldest friend. This done, she 
started for Chavaniac. Her daughters, with 
the valiant Anastasie, met her at Clermont, 
and received her as one miraculously res- 
cued from the grave. A few days were 
spent arranging necessary affairs, after 
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which the whole party started for Paris. 
To fly to Lafayette was their sole desire. 
Surely in the annals of all history, never 
was man so adored ! 

Time and interest were needed to gain 
permission to emigrate; and the energetic 
wife, thoroughly awake from her trance of 
sorrow, set herself to arrange her inheri- 
tance at Fontenoy and Lagrange, — their 
ultimate home, — fallen to her by the death 
of her relatives. Her activity of mind and 
body were incredible. She went and came 
incessantly, superintended everything, over- 
came all difficulties. Each obstacle re- 
moved was a step on the road to Lafayette, 
and hope and joy urged and sustained her. 

‘*It was not alone her following me to 
the fortress of Olmiitz,” said Lafayette, 
speaking of this period after her death, 
‘* * on the wings of love and duty,’ as Charles 
Fox said; but it was her indomitable cour- 
age in not leaving France until she had set- 
tled everything, — paid my debts, and ar- 
ranged my affairs, as well as sending our 
son George to America. It was her noble 
imprudence in thus remaining in France, 
the only woman compromised by her name 
who did not change it. Never did she, or- 
dinarily so indulgent to party feelings and 
prejudices, — standing, as she did, so long 
under the shadow of the scaffold, — allow a 
hostile remark upon me to remain unan- 
swered. She never lost an opportunity of 
declaring that my principles were her own. 
Never did she present a petition or make a 
declaration that she did not glory in signing 
it with my name, as ‘* La femme Lafay- 
ette.” 

At length the much-longed-for passport 
was obtained, made out for Vienna under 
an assumed name. Powerful interest pro- 
cured her an audience of the emperor, who 
recieved her so graciously that he not only 
- her permission to join Lafayette at 

Imiitz, but assured her that every indul- 
gence she might a would be granted 
at once, by personal application to himself. 
Alas! poor loving woman! how soon she 
came to know the truth of the words, ‘‘ Put 
not thy trust in princes.” 

On the first of October, 1795, they first 
saw the walls of Olmiitz. Madame Lafay- 
ette fainted from excessive emotion, then 
broke forth in a solemn thanksgiving that 
her fondest hopes and constant prayers had 
been mercifully realized. Soon the massive 
fortress doors opened to receive them, — 
they traversed the long damp galleries 
leading to the cell of the husband and the 
father. 

Within sat Lafayette, utterly unconscious 
of their arrival. He had been three years 
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a prisoner, and had received neither letter 
nor message. The door was unbarred, 
and wife and children flung themselves into 
his arms! 

In the first brea por all was forgotten 
save the ectasy of actual tangible pres- 
ence. Some hours passed thus; but when 
night closed in, and the girls were laid in 
their little —~ beds in an adjoining cell, 
the husband and wife, sitting side by side, 
began to question the past. Lafayette was 
frightfully changed. He knew that there 
had been massacres, — a Reign of Terror in 
’ France: he dared ask no question. Little 
by little his wife broke each horrible inci- 
dent to him, and the violent deaths of her 
family, whom he had loved as his own. 

And now the prison life began. The 
mother and young daughters, voluntary 
prisoners, spite of the cious promises of 
the Emperor, were allowed no exercise ; 
they could write no letters, save under the 
eye of the gaolers; their money was taken 
from them, and they were forbidden to at- 
tend mass. All the household work was 
done by themselves; they swept their 
rooms, made the beds, mended their 
clothes, and eat with their fingers. 

** My mother,” says her daughter, Ma- 
dame de Lastayrie, ‘* was supremely happy. 
If it be remembered that from the age of 
fourteen her passion for my father had 
absorbed her life, what she had suffered 
from his long and frequent absence, his in- 
cessant occupations, the dangers to’ which 
he was constantly exposed, how she had 
passed the last three years without hope of 
ever seeing him again, to possess and to 
hold the object of so much love anywhere 
was to her a daily and hourly bliss no sur- 
roundings could diminish. She marvelled 
at her own capacity for happiness; she re- 
proached herself for the fulness of her con- 
tent, he being a prisoner.” 

But in spite of this ‘* supreme content” 
with the husband of her love, — the hero 
of her life,—nature rebelled, and her 
health failed. After her previous life of 
motion and excitement, without exercise or 
wholesome food, illness came, alas! to re- 
mind her that she was mortal. All possibility 
of consulting a physician at Vienna was de- 
nied her. ‘* If she left Olmutz she could nev- 
er return!” so to live or to dieshe stayed. 
Her illness rapidly increased; she could 
neither move her hands nor her feet. 
Low fever set in. For eleven months did 
she thus suffer; yet so serene and happy 
was she, that it was impossible to believe 
in any danger. In the breaks of this ill- 
ness she wrote on the margin of some 


books they had brought, witha toothpick, 
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in Indian ink, the account of her mother’s 
life, now published with her own. 

When the househokd work was done, and 
the cell swept and garnished by the loving 
girls, Anastasie made shoes for her father, 
who read aloud to them in the evening 
with that musical voice that had so often 
stilled and fascinated the Parisian mob. 
Thus passed stay | months’ captivity. 

Buonaparte, at the peace of Campo For- 
mio, insisted on the freedom of the prison- 
ers of Olmutz. After five years Lafayette 
was free. Madame Lafayette, too, began 
to rally as soon as they were free, and es- 
tablished in the house of a friend at Wit- 
mold, near Hamburg. Here her husband’s 
friends and partisans rallied round him, 
George arrived from America, and, after 
years of ye and patient endurance, she 
possessed all her treasures. 

One more act of public life remained to 
be done by this unconscious heroine. La- 
fayette was still proscribed, and she must 
liberate him. Leaving him in Holland, she 
set out for Paris, in order to observe the 

olitical feeling in the a after the 18th 

rumaire. From what she saw she advised 
him to join her without waiting for any per- 
mission, and, confiding in her judgment, he 
came to Paris. This unauthorized act 
gravely offended the First Consul. He was 
so incensed, that he would not allow him- 
self to be addressed on the subject. In this 
moment of alarm, Madame Lafayette soli- 
cited and obtained an audience. She plead- 
ed her husband’s cause, arguing that he 
could not justly be considered either as an 
exile or an emigrant, and was not therefore 
subject to the laws affecting them. She re- 
called his patriotism, his valour, his sincer- 
ity: she spoke warmly, but with discretion. 
Buonaparte listened attentively; he was 
favourably impressed. Detesting the doc- 
trinaire woman of the period, political in- 
triguantes like Madame de Staél, he re- 
spected and admired this legitimate display 
of feminine eloquence and _ courage. 
‘* Madame,” said he, ‘‘I am charmed to 
have made your acquaintance. You have 
spoken admirably ; but you are entirely ig- 
norant of public affairs.” 

Lafayette was, however, permitted to re- 
main in France, and the re-united family 
settled at Lagrange, near Brie. Here the 
permanent repose Madame Lafayette so 
much needed was granted. Here she could 
unreservedly indulge the supreme passion of 
her life. She sought nothing beyond,— 
transported into ideal scenes created by her 
fancy. But the last scene was at hand. 

‘*We soon felt that her summons had 
come, and that no skill could save her,” 




















wrote Lafayette, after her death. ‘‘ The 
evening that she became delirious she said 
to me, ‘If I am going to another home, 
you know I shall only think of you. What- 
ever it may cost me to leave you, I would 
gladly sacrifice my life to ensure your eter- 
nal happiness.’ It seemed as if love for 
me was stronger than disease,— that it con- 
quered it. Even when this angelic creature 
was, as it were, already dead, when the 
coldness of death had frozen her limbs, 
some warmth and consciousness still re- 
mained in the handI claspedin mine. Per- 
haps had she been conscious, her passionate 
love might not have found such abundant 
utterance. 

‘*She had no fear of death; her religion 
was all faith and hope; she had fulfilled ev- 
ery duty of religion; she believed the sin- 
cere and virtuous of all creeds would be 
saved. ‘I know not,’ she used to say, 
‘ what will happen at their death; but God 
will provide. They will be saved.’ 

‘** During an interval of reason she ex- 
claimed, ‘ How I thank God that my ardent 
love to you was a duty! How happy I 
have been! What a privilege to have been 
your wife!’ 

** When I spoke of my own tenderness 
for her,— ‘Yes; it is true; yes. Repeat 
that once more. It is delightful. If you 
think I did not love you enough in return, 
it is because God gave me no greater power 
of love. I love you!’ she cpemned 5.72 
love you passionately !— as a woman, —as 
a Christian, — body and soul!’ 

‘* All the scenes of her life passed before 
her. She repeated with infinite emotion 
the Canticle of Tobias she had recited on 
first seeing the towers of Olmiitz; she re- 
called her secret tears at my departure for 
America, — hid that her parents might not 
blame me. ‘ Ah!’ cried she, ‘ for six more 
such years at Lagrange! But I am dying. 
Have I ever offended you? Have I beena 
loving wife;’ ‘Yes, yes, surely.’ ‘Then 
bless me, and promise ever while you live 
to think of me as you do now.’ ‘Bless me 
also,’ said 1; and she did so, for the first 
and last time. 

‘The day of her death we trembled to 
hear her say, ‘ To-day I shall see my moth- 
er.” When her sister for a few moments 
seated herself beside her, I own that I felt 
my conjugal affection crossed by a senti- 
ment of jealousy for the only time. I pas- 
sionately longed to occupy her exclusively. 
I wanted all her looks, all her thoughts. 
She also seemed impatient for me to take 
my old place again. When I had done so, 
she took my band in hers, and softly whis- 
pered to me, ‘ I am all yours.’ 


M.. VILLEMAIN. 
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‘* Those were her last words. 

** We stood about her bed, moved into 
the centre of the room, — we all knelt ronnd 
it, watching each breath she drew. With- 
out any suffering, with a heavenly smile on 
her face, still holding my hand, this angel 
of tenderness and love ceased to live.” 


From The Pall Mall Gazette, 
M. VILLEMAIN. 


A rew hours before people began to vote 
esterday morning M. Villemain, Perpetual 

cretary of the Academy, died tranquilly 
‘‘of that terrible malady called eighty 
years.” He had been so long Perpetual 
Secretary that it seemed as if the King of 
Terrors himself respected the title. A 
great deal will be written and said about 


this correct and elegant writer and orator, 


who began his public career in 1810. He 
was nineteen years old when M. de Fon- 
tanes, Grand Master of the University, 
found his talent so precocious that he pre- 
sented him with a lectureship at the Char- 
lemagne Lycée, and two months afterwards 
he was named master of conferences at the 
Normal School, and taken under the protec- 
tion of M. de Narbonne, aide-de-camp to 
the Emperor. His Majesty, who had a 
great vpn for servile genius, soon 
cast his eye on Villemain, who was charged 
to amend the classics by striking out such 
maxims as the autocrat desired should be 
hidden from the eyes of young France. M. 
Villemain refused. He asked if it had ever 
entered the mind of Cesar to give the Ro- 
man youth an expurgated Cicero? He lost 
the Imperial faYour, and took his revenge 
three years later, when the allies entered 
Paris. When they visited the Institute, M. 
Villemain, who had refused to alter a sylla- 
ble of Tacitus, complimented ‘the gallant 
heir of Frederick, and the magnanimous Al- 
exander.” This language was protested 
against at the time, though it was pretty 
fashionable, and later it was written that 
M. Villemain should be sent as a professor 
to Berlin or St. Petersburg, but that he 
should never be allowed to teach in France. 
However, he succeeded M. Guizot at the 
Faculty of Letters. He lectured on French 
literature at the Sorbonne, and had the art 
of rendering his lectures interesting and 
amusing as well as instructive. In spite of 
his antecedents the students never broke 
up the benches as.they did for Sainte-Beuve 
or Tardieu. In spite of an ungainly figure 
and bad delivery, M. Villemain was attract- 
ively eloquent. Two things embittered his 
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existence —his physical deformity, which 
his political enemies turned to the greatest 
sible account; and his fear of the Jesu- 
its. He was ugly as Johnson or Mirabeau ; 
and such was his dread of the Company of 
Jesus that it almost affected his intellect. 
He saw them everywhere, and was constant- 
ly in dread of their poisons and daggers. 
m one occasion he fancied that the Jesuits 
had broken into his house, jumped out of 
his window, and was severely hurt. He 
was taken to an asylum, and was cured 
bodily and mentally. M. Villemain was 
elected a member of the Academy at twen- 
ty-nine, and under Louis Philippe became 
eputy, then peer, of France, and after- 
wards Minister of Public Instruction. The 
revolution of 1848 drove M. Villemain into 
private life and back to his books and man- 
uscripts. He was a first-rate English 





scholar and a profound admirer of Shak- 


—_— With the mass of the Parisians M. 
illemain was never very popular. Mme. 
Recamier said of him: — ‘* Mon Dieu! que 
Villemain est donc aimable! II ne dit pas 
un mot de ce qu’il pense, il ne pense pas 
un mot de ce qu'il dit; mais qu’il est donc 
spirituel et gracieux!” Another epi, 

of an unknown author, and of some thinty 
years old, says: — 


Le louvoyant Villemain flotte 

Entre Mathurine et Charlotte; 

— Je n’aime que vous! — Je n’aime que to?! 

Dit-il a la Raison et dit-il ala Foi. ‘ 

Mais dans le fond don Juan dit : Je n’aime que 
moi. 


These few lines have been always consid- 
ered as the best description of his charac 
ter; as to his talent, it was ‘‘ Un dernier de- 
scendant de La Harpe arrivé jusqu’a nous.” 





* Nor Lost, bur Gone Brerore’’ (3rd §, x. 
404, 460; xi. 103.) —I am inclined to think 
that a fragment of Antiphanes may supply the 
original of this much discussed quotation, In 
his eleventh fragment occur the words, — 


ob yap Tefvaoly GAA tiv abr dddv 
hv aot é2feiv bor’ dvayxaiwg Exov, 
TpoeAn?rvacty, 

or ag Cumberland translates, — 


“ Your lost friends are not dead. but gone before, 
Advanced a stage or two upon that road 
Which you must travel, in the steps they trod.” 
In Ben Jonson’s epitaph on Siz John Roe (see 
Dodd’s Epigrammautists p. 190) occurs the ex- 


pression — 
«Thou art but gone before. 
Whither the world must follow; ” 


and Cumberland’s version of Antiphanes - is 
quoted there in illustration, I submit that the 
original may have been the source of our phrase. 
James Davims, M, A. 
** O stanch thy bootlesse teares, 
thy weeping is in vaine; 
Iam not lost, but we in heaven 
shall one day meet againe.” 
Roxburghe Baliads, i. 188, ‘ The Bride’s Buriall.” 
Notes and Queries. Cc. P. J. 


Tue Music or Insects, — In the Proceedings 
of the Natural History Society of Rhenish Prus- 
sia and Westphalie (26ter Jahrgang, 2ite Halfte) 
is an interesting article on this subject by Dr. 





Landois. He divides the various sounds emitted 


by insects into three classes, which he calls notse, 
musical note, and voice. A voice is the sound 
produced by the organs of respiration, as in 
man. Ifthe sound is produced mechanically by 
the friction of external parts of the body, it is 
called a note when musical, a noise when unmv- 
sical, The Orthoptera (crickets, &c.), possess 
the power of expressing sound only in the form 
of musical note, as in the case of the male grags- 
hopper. Among Coleoptera (the beetle class), 
we find both a note and a voice. Among Dip- 
tera (flies and gnats) the voice is quite common, 
especially with the smaller flies and midges; but 
is often inawpreciable to the human ear in con 
sequence of its high pitch. Among Lepidoptera 
(butterflies and moths) the musical note is 
rarely found. Academy. 


Tue New York Technologist, a new maga 
zine especially devoted to engineering, manufac- 
turing, and building, published in New York, 
describes a new contrivance for preventing peo- 
ple looking into a room, while light is not 
exeluded. It consists of a number of glass rods 
arranged either vertically or horizontally, and 
secured together by appropriate frames, forming 
a series of cylindrical lenses which break up the 
light and throw it into every part of the room, 
thus producing a soft and diffused glow which 
is very beautiful and pleasant. The glass rods 
may be of any colour, and by an arrangement 
of the colours very beautiful effects can be pro- 
duced. The contrivance is the invention of Mi. 
Demuth. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
JOSIAH AT BAY 


DurinG the time Patience and Dorothy 
Fox were under Captain Verschoyle’s es- 
cort driving to the Shoreditch Station, 
} ing Hanbury was anxiously waiting for 


em. 

A slight accident had detained the Fry- 
ston train for more than an hour on 
road, so that Grace did not reach London 
till after her mother and sister were due at 


Paddington. 

Fearing if she then went on, they might 
cross each other, she remained where she 
was, in a state of great anxiety and trepida- 
tion; doubtful as to what they would do — 
whether come on or wait; and knowing her 
mother in any case would be nervous at not 
seeing her. 

The hour she had allowed for their drive 
ftom Paddington had passed, and she was 
standing on the steps irresolute as to the 
expediency of taking a cab and starting off 
in search of them; when, to her unbounded 
relief, they drove up. 

‘*Oh, mother! Iam so delighted to see 
all she exclaimed. ‘‘I have been so 

dgeted about you both. Dorothy, my 
dear, give me your bag. I started from 
Fryston so as to have more than an hour 
to spare; but the engine of our train broke 
down, and I was detained on the road for 
nearly two hours. Of course I was in an 
agony to know how you would get on, for” 
—iooking at Captain Verschoyle — ‘I 
feared you were alone.” 

‘So we were,” said Patience, ‘‘ but at 
the station we most fortunately met Charles 
Verschoyle, and he kindly undertook to see 
us safely here.” 

‘* Wilt thou let me introduce thee to my 
daughter Grace Hanbury?” she said, turn- 
ing to Captain Verschoyle, who was look- 
ing with some astonishment at this elegant 
woman, fashionably dressed, and very dif- 
ferent from the person he had expected to 
find awaiting them. 

Grace held out her hand, saying, ‘* You 
have done me such good service in taking 
care of my mother and sister, that we 
must be friends at once. And now about 
the luggage: the Fryston train goes in ten 
minutes, and I think we might save it. If 
you will stay here, mother, Mr. Verschoyle 
and I will look after your boxes.” 

**Ob!” said Patience, addressing Cap- 
tain Verschoyle, ‘‘we must not trespass 
further on thy goodness.” 

**You must allow me to see you safely 
off, Mrs. Fox;” and he followed Grace, 
who was wondering who this good-looking 
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man could be. ‘‘ Verschoyle! Verschoyle!” 
she could not remember any Friends of that 
name; ‘‘an admirer of Dolly’s perhaps; I 
must ask him to dinner.” 

The lug; was soon ready. The train 
drew up, Captain Verschoyle found them a 

i to themselves, helped them in, 
looked after all their little comforts, and 
then waited to see them start. By this 
time he had quite won Grace’s heart; so 
she said, ‘‘ I hope you will come down to 
Fryston and see us. It is only a short 
journey from London, and we can giveyou 
a bed.” 

Patience was so taken aback at this 

h, she hardly knew what to do; and at 

t moment it was impossible to explain to 
Grace the slight knowledge they bad of the 
young man whom she mistook for an inti- 
mate acquaintance. 

— Verschoyle saw her confusion ; 
and thinking it perhaps arose from the dif- 
ference in her mind between their positions, 
he answered — 

‘** You are very kind, and I should like to 
come of all things ; but unfortunately I was 
thinking of leaving town to-morrow.” 

** Don’t go to-morrow, come to us to-mor- 
row; I want to introduce my husband to 

ou.” 
‘* Well, if you don’t mind having me to- 
morrow, I will come with pleasure.’ 

‘*T am so glad,” said a soft voice. It 
was Dorothy, who, meeting Captain Ver- 
schoyle’s eyes, blushed crimson. She had 
not intended to give utterance to her 
thoughts — only she was so glad he. was 
coming that she might see him again. 
Twenty times during the last two hours she 
had wished Josiah Crewdson were like him, 
not only in appearance, but in knowing 
everything you wanted without being told, 
and in saying such pleasant things. 

Dorothy need not have been so hard 
upon poor Josiah; sympathy might have 
softened her comparisons, for just now it 
was she who was self-conscious and shy, 
sitting silent while her mother and Grace 
talked to their new friend. 

Mrs. Hanbury gave him all the neces- 
sary instructions about the train he was to 
come by ; and then they had to say ‘‘ Good- 
bye,” leaving Captain Verschoyle standing, 
hat in hand, watching their departure. 

‘* What a handsome man, mother!” ex- 
claimed Grace, as soon as they were out of 
hearing; ‘‘so nice too, and gentlemanly ! 
Who is he ?” 

Patience gave her the history of their 
acquaintanceship, and Grace was much 
amused at it, and her own mistake; ‘‘ for, 
of course,” she said, ‘‘ I supposed he was a 
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friend of yours ; indeed,” she added, laugh- 


ing, ‘‘ I was not sure he was not a lover of 
our little Dolly’s.” 

‘*Oh! Grace,” cried Dorothy, while all 
the blood seemed rushing to her face, 
‘* why, he is a soldier.” 

‘**A soldier! what, one of father’s old 
enemies! Why, you look as_ horrified, 
child, as if he were a Mohammedan. Dear 
me! how father used to lash those unfortu- 
nate red coats, until I longed to take up the 
cudgels in their defence. But I daresay he 
has changed many of his notions against 
them since the war; for notwithstanding 
our prejudices, we Friends would have 
fared badly but for these ‘ sons of Belial,’ 
as Dorcas Horsenail used to term them.” 

‘*Ab! thou must not laugh at Dorcas,” 
said Patience; ‘‘ her peculiarities are few, 
and her good qualities many. When any 
of the soldiers come home sick or disabled, 
Dorcas forgets whose sons she calls them, 
and makes them her own charge.” 

‘Yes, and you will see, mother,” added 
Grace, ‘‘that all these prejudices which 
Friends bavé held because their grandfath- 
ers held them, will die out; while those 
principles which they have sifted for them- 
selves, will continue as long as the sect ex- 
ists. As for the love of fighting, it is born 
in boys; I believe it is their very nature.” 

‘* What dost thou think I heard father 
ask cousin Josh when he came to see us?” 
said ayes — ‘If he did not remember 
at York school how they used to fight the 
boys of other schools, when they called 
after them ‘ Quack, Quack! ’” 

**That is splendid —oh! we will hold 
that as a rod in pickle over him, Dolly.” 

The rest of the journey was taken up in 
giving an account of all the west-country 

riends, many of whom were known to and 
connected with Grace. 

As Captain Verschoyle drove back to 
his hotel, he laughed over the adventure. 
This unlooked-for meeting would detain 
him in town another day. Perhaps it was 
almost a pity to have accepted it, as there 
would be the bother of sending a telegram 
to his mother. However, it was done, so 
it was no use regretting; and then he 
thought ‘* How pretty that girl is! I don’t 
think I have seen another such face since I 
returned to England. I like her manner 
too, half shy and childish, and then sud- 
.denly becoming most prim and old-fash- 
ioned. I wonder at women having any- 
thing to do with such plain dress, and pecu- 
liar bonnets; and yet I don’t know if I 
should have admired her as much in the 
flounces and furbelows the girls deck them- 
selves out with now; her very quaintness is 
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half the charm. Her eyes are lovely, and 
can’t she make them speak too! By Jove! 
I should think she makes the hearts of all 
the thee’s and thou’s in the community palpi- 
tate pretty considerably.” 

ether in this respect Captain Vers- 
choyle’s speculations upon Dorothy’s charms 
were strictly correct, does not appear; but 
certain it is, that one man seemed to have 
found out that he had a heart since those 
brown eyes had met his, — not with the shy 
coy glances they gave to Charles Vers- 
choyle, but with a fearless open gaze 
straight into his own. 

Josiah Crewdson had been home a week, 
though it seemed to him a year — a year of 
long separate days, every hour of which 
increased the growth pf his love for Doro- 
thy Fox. The time which, before he saw 
her, was willingly devoted to business was 
now given most grudgingly. He was 
obliged to make an effort to shut out the 
bewitching face which tormentingly came 
between him and the long rows of figures 
he used to run up with such fluency and 
skill. Alas for poor Josiah! now that he 
knew the pleasure life could give, there 
was no more contentment in the joyless ex- 
istéhce he had formerly known. 

He had given great offence to his sisters 
by his strict reticence with regard to his 
visit generally, and to Dorothy in particu- 
lar. "The Miss Crewdsons enjoined silence 
as a virtue to be especially practised by 
Friends. But it is not in the nature of wo- 
men, even Friends, to be other than spec- 
ially curious regarding those of their sex of 
whom they have heard much, and seen but 
little. The beauty of Patience Fox had 
been acknowledged, and her daughter was 
said to be more than equal to her in 
personal favour; therefore, though Josiah 
would have been severely rebuked had he 
dwelt upon Dorothy's fair face, Jemima and 
Kezia itched to give that rebuke which their 
brother’s taciturnity compelled them to with- 
hold. Josiah answered ‘‘ Yes” or ‘* No” 
to any questipn they put to him, but he vol- 
unteered not the slightest information, until 
Kezia was driven to say that concealment 
and mystery led to discord among fami- 
lies, and was a thing which their father par- 
ticularly warned his son against. But the 
arrow fell aimless in its attempt to loosen 
Josiah’s tongue. 

Jemima then tried her hand, and re- 
marked that it was a pity Josiah had gone 
to see the Foxes in such a spirit, as, by his 
own showing, had failed to produce a fa- 
vourable impression upon Dorothy, who 
was doubtless a woman of discernment. — 

Then, to their great astonishment, Josiah 
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turned upon them, told them to mind their 
own business, and leave him to manage his 
affairs. What he thought of Dorothy, or 
what she thought of him, concerned them- 
selves alone; and he did not want it made 
a subject of general or domestic conversa- 
tion. But if they wanted to know what he 
thought of Dorothy Fox, he would tell 
them in a few words. And here Josiah’s 
florid round face became crimson, and he 
stammered and stuttered so violently, that 
he had to jump up suddenly, and seize his 
bed-room candle. Between the futile at- 
tempts his unsteady hand made to light it, 
he managed to get out: ‘*She’s the best, 
and the most beautiful, and the most clever, 
and the sweetest girl I ever saw in my life ; 
and I hope she will marry me, and then I 
don’t care for anything else or anybody.” 
Having delivered himself of this broken 
speech in favour of the lady of his love, 

osiah banged the door behind him, and 
left his sisters speechless with astonishment 
at his extraordinary and unwarrantable 
effrontery. 

For once in their lives the Miss Crewd- 
sons seemed to become absolutely limp. 
Had they heard’ aright? Were they in 
their senses? Could these words, still ring- 
ing in their ears, have come from *‘ that boy 
Josiah ?” 

**Oh, Jemima!” Kezia at last found 
breath to gasp out, ‘‘if father had been 
alive!” 

‘** Then he’d never have dared to do it,” 
answered her sister; ‘‘ but there’s more in 
this than meets the eye, and unless I am 
mistaken thou wilt find Dorothy Fox is a 
bold, forward girl, and no more fitted to be 
the wife of our Josiah than—than thou art.” 

And then a solemn conference ensued, as 
to the best way of rooting out the ‘‘ flesh 
and the devil,” two evils which had evi- 
dently taken hold of Josiah. One thing 
they both decided upon, and this was not 
to mention the subject again to him, for the 

resent at least, but to preserve towards 
im a demeanour indicative of great injury 
and unwonted severity. 

So the next morning, when Josiah, some- 
what abashed at his unusual boldness, tried 
to make amends by being specially atten- 
tive to his sisters, his amicable endeavours 
met with no response. Whenever they sup- 
plied. any of his wants at breakfast, they 
did so with the air of those who don’t say 
they hope, but s&all be surprised if, they 
are not heaping ‘‘ coals of fire” upon the 
transgressor’s head. And they sniffed their 
rather long noses, as if those organs were 
being gratified by the fumes rising from the 
retributory process. 
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Josiah drove into Leeds a trifle more 
dispirited perhaps than usual, but not so 
disconsolate as he had been wont to be 
after former ebullitions of the family tem- 
per. Now, at least in thought, he had 
some one to turn to. Surely surely Doro- 
thy would learn to love him. She had told 
him she liked him; and Nathaniel said 
that that meant love, only it was the way of 
women not to speak openly of their feel- 
ings; and this Josiah, by experience, could 
understand. He knew how impossible it 
was for him to tell her what he wanted to 
say; but if she only felt it, and would give 
him a little encouragement, he could say all 
that now seemed lying heavily at his heart. 

So the day and its duties went on, and 
Josiah strove with all his might to bend his 
energy to his business, and not allow him- 
self to give one thought to Dorothy. 

When the Cloth Hall was closed, he 
threw himself into his well-worn office chair, 
looked at his watch, found it was past 
four o’clock, gave a sigh of relief, thought 
of Dorothy, and wondered if she was think- 
of him. Perhaps so. She would be most 
likely working ; or he pictured her near the 
old yew-tree — her favourite seat — read- 
ing, for he knew nothing of the letter then 
on its road, telling him of her journey to 
London. 

Fortunately for Josiah, he has no magic 
mirror, by whose aid he can see Dorothy, 
or read her thoughts. If he had, he would 
have found they were not only far removed 
from him, but — to another; and for 
that other Dorothy (though she would have 
fairly denied the charge, and would have 
been shocked at the accusation) had been 
spending more time in the arrangement of 
her hair and the adjustment of her plain 
dress, than she had ever done before; and, 
worst of all, when it was completed, she was 
never more dissatisfied with her appearance. 
If she had only some bit of colour about her, 
she knew she would look better. So she 
picked from the box outside the window a 
piece of scarlet geranium, and held it u 
against her dress; then, after a guilty loo 
around, she stuck it for a moment in her 
hair—how pretty it looked there! But a 
sudden horror of ber vanity seizing her, she 
pulled it hastily out, smoothed the place 
over with her hand, and ran half-way down 
stairs, then back again, picked up the flow- 
er, and demurely came | omaee with it in her 
hand. 

Grace was at the door, just setting off to 
drive the ponies down to the station to meet 
Captain Verschoyle. 

he nodded to Dorothy, and thought how 
pretty the girl looked, as she stood in front 
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of the handsome old-fashioned house, watch- 
ing the carriage until it was out of sight. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
FRYSTON GRANGE. 


Tue house of John and Grace Hanbury 
was one of those houses built at a time 
when people who lived twenty miles from 
London were as completely country-folk as 
the present dwellers in remote parts of 
Cumberland or Cornwall. 

The railway had completely altered the 

le, but it had left the little town very 
much as it found it. What was the use of 
building shops when most of the inhabitants 
went to London for all their household pur- 
chases? Then land for fresh residences 
could not be bought, as Fryston was encir- 
cled by a royal forest, on whose borders 
stood John *s house,—a_ long, 
rambling building, with walls covered by a 
network of ivy, climbing up until their 
8 ling sprays even reached and twined 
round the quaint chimneys. The windows 
opened on a lawn dotted over with pine 
trees, and here an old fir, there a cedar, 
farther on a fantastic willow. From be- 
tween the trees the distant landscape opened, 
revealing Warleigh and the Kentish hills, 
led upto by a rich display of timber in 
all its verdant stages. 

John Hanbury was the only son of a 
wealthy merchant. His father had given 
him a liberal education, had sent him to 
travel for a couple of years, and had been 
delighted to find when bis son returned that 
his heart was still faithful to his boyish love, 
Grace Fox, whose aunt had married Mr. 
Hanbury’s younger brother. 

Grace was a great favourite with old Mr. 
and Mrs. Hanbury, who, though they strict- 
ly conformed in every way to the rules of 

Society of Friends, had no objection to 
the more liberal notions of their son and his 
wife. Nothing pleased the old couple bet- 
ter than to see gathered round their son’s 
table the best society that their part of the 
country afforded, and to be present at any 
festivities given at theGrange. So that the 
house Captain Verschoyle was going to dif- 
fered in no respect from one belonging to 
the circle in which he generally moved, 
with the exception that it sastiead the word 
home, and within its walls presented a pic- 
ture of thorough domestic happiness, such 
as it had never before been his good fortune 
to witness. 

Before the pony iage returned to the 

, Mrs. Hanbury had contrived to 
make Captain Verschoyle know, without 





seeming to tell him, the position her hus- 
band filled as a corn merchant in the city. 

Grace understood better than Patience 
the distinction many pe le made with re- 
spect to position. She knew that Captain 

erschoyle was aware her father was a 
tradesman, and she wished him to under- 
stand that her hasband was also in busi- 
ness. 

As they approached the house the trees 
attracted his attention, and, in answer to 
his praise of them, Grace said, ‘‘We are 
very vain of our trees; I yy them with 
great pride of heart to my father, who al- 
ways tries to take me down by reminding 
me of that wonderful yew hedge they have 
at King’s-heart. You went there, I think?” 

** Yes, and I never enjoyed an afternoon 
more. What a charming woman your 
mother is, Mrs. Hanbury ! 

**She is, indeed,” replied Grace. ‘I 
think her the sweetest, most lovable woman 
in the world: and Dorothy will be wonder- 
fully like her. I am but her step-daugh- 
ter,” she continued ; — ‘** not that I believe 
her own child loves her better, — and, min- 
gled with my love, is so much gratitude for 
never letting me forget my own mother, and 
never letting me remember that I was moth- 
erless.” 

**I can quite fancy all that of her,” said 
Captain Verscho le. ‘*When my sister 
and I saw her and Miss Fox standing to- 
gether, we thought they formed one of the 
most perfect pictures we had ever seen.” 

** Dorothy, you know, is very young, and 
from never having seen strangers, rather 
shy and reserved; but she is a dear child 
to us who know her.” 

‘* She is very beautiful,” replied Captain 
Verschoyle; ‘‘ and my sister, who has a 
passion for dress, took it seriously to heart 
that Miss Fox could not be attired in a cer- 
tain very recherchée toilette, which she con- 
sidered invented for her particular style of 
beauty.” 

Grace laughed. ‘I daresay you do not 
think I am a Friend, or rather a Quaker, as 
you would term us. My husband and [ 
consider the singularity of dress a distinc- 
tion no longer necessary ; but my dear fath- 
er pins his faith to a broad-brimmed hat 
and coal-scuttle bonnet; and we were ter- 
ribly afraid he would insist on Dolly wear- 
ing one of those frightful things. But he 
pretends to look upon her as still a child, 
though I believe his heart failed him at the 
idea of hiding ber sweet face under such a 

isguise.” 

‘* And yet how pretty she looks in the 
plain dress she wears!” 

**True, but she would look fifty times 
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prettier in a more becoming one. I intend 
trying to induce them to give way a little in 
that matter while she is with us.” 

** If you succeed, you must allow me an 
opportunity of judging of the effect,” said 

aptain Verschoyle, laughing. 

** Certainly. is is our house.” 

They entered the gates, and drove up to 
the door. 

‘* They seem all to be in the garden,” 
said Mrs. Hanbury ; ‘‘ shall we go and find 
them?” And stepping through the library 
window, they wet across the lawn; 
where, before they had gone many steps, 
they met Patience, who gave Captain Vers- 
choyle a warm greeting. 

‘* And where is Dorothy?” asked Grace. 

**With the children; I left; them all 
romping together, as I want to write to thy 
father by this post.” 

‘* You must see my children,” said Grace, 
and she and Captain Verschoyle proceeded 
down a side walk into a sort of wilderness, 
where a sudden turn brought them in front 
of Dorothy seated on the 8; while the 
pe little girls a her hair with daises 
an ies. @ sprang up in great con- 
flees, tnd before yon o Captain 
Verschoyle, began to pull out the flowers. 

**Oh! Aunt Boroth’, please don’t,” cried 
both the children. - 

‘** No indeed,” said Captain Verschoyle, 
‘*it is a pity, for they look so pretty,” and 
he took her hand, holding it for a moment. 
**Do let them stay, Miss Fox, they are 
really most becoming.” 

Just at this moment the groom came to 
ask his mistress if he was to go for his 
master, or if she intended driving down 
herself. 

Grace hesitated, and Captain Verschoyle 
said, ‘‘ You are not allowing me to detain 
you, Mrs. Hanbury ?” 

** Ifyou do not mind, and Dolly will take 
my place and do the honours, I think I will 
go to the station for John. I always like to 
meet him if possible.” 

** Then I os you will not allow me to 
keep you. If Miss Fox will consent to take 
charge of me, I will endeavour to be as 
obedient and docile as a——” 

‘* Friend,” put in Grace, laughing. 

‘“* Well, a Friend — though I intended to 
say a lamb.” 

‘* Synonymous terms,” she cried, as she 
prepared to leave them. ‘‘ And in your 
case we will transpose the motto, and call 
you a Friend or sheep in wolf’s clothing.” 

** What does Mrs. Hanbury mean?” he 
asked turning to Dorothy. 

‘** Because thou art a soldier,” she said, 
looking at him shyly. 
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**Oh, I see — of course, Quakers don’t 
like fi —. Then do you not like sol- 
diers, Miss Fox ?” 

‘* We know it is wrong to shed blood,” 
she replied, looking very demure; ‘‘ and I 
do not hold with soldiers? rinciples.” 

‘* Neither do I, as a rule,” said Captain 
Verschoyle, smiling at the little Puritan’s 
manner; ‘‘but that is not answering my 
question. Ifa soldier hadn't any princi- 
ples, would you dislike him — the man him- 
self, I mean?” 

‘*T—I never knew any before I saw 
thee ;” and Dorothy’s brown eyes looked up 
with a coy expression, that made Captain 
Verschoyle think them fifty times more 
lovely than before ; and he said, ‘‘ Then am 
I to understand that you have based all 
your dislike to my profession on me?” 

This time. Dorothy looked + with a 
smile, saying—‘‘I never said I disliked 
thee, but I think it is a great pity thou art 
a soldier, to fight with and kill thy fellew- 
creatures.” 

**Ob! I am not atall a blood-thirsty war- 
rior,” laughed Captain Verschoyle; ‘‘ I am 
a dreadful coward: indeed I am not sure 
that I did not run away whenever I saw the 
Russians approaching.” 

‘“*Run away!” exclaimed Dorothy. 
**Oh! I am sure thou art far too brave to 
do that; none of our soldiers ever ran 
away.” 

‘But would not that be the right thing 
todo? You know I shall not be able to 
carry out my character of being a Quaker 
if you do not tell me how to act.” 

‘* But thou art not a Friend. Thou must 
not call us Quakers,” she said, looking 
archly at him for a moment, and then drop- 
ping her eyes suddenly, making her com- 
nion repeat to himself, ‘‘ How lovely she 
is! It is the sweetest face I ever saw.” 
Then with the irresistible desire of making 
her look up again he said, ‘‘ But if you 
would try, you might make me one. I am 
sure you must have converted very many 


ople.” 

Pe What could he mean? Dorothy felt it 
was something more than his words said; 
and in the contaien that suddenly oppressed 
her, she began pulling off the leaves of 
her geranium, which after all she had pinned 
(or rather salved her conscience by allow- 
ing Rose to pin) in her dress. 

is pretty bashfulness, with not a trace 
of gaucherie, only increased Captain Vere- 
choyle’s admiration. It was something en- 
tirely new to a man who had generally been 
met half or more than half way on his own 
ground. A flirtation with such an entire 








novice had a freshness which gave new zest 
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to the somewhat hackneyed amusement. 
He felt himself entire master of his own 
osition, and that feeling too being new, 

e@ was pleased with himself, and doubly 
pleased with his pupil. 

To Dorothy’s untutored ears his little 
commonplace compliments and every-day 
speeches sounded like some sweet music 
which searched her heart, and awoke and 
stirred up feelings which before lay slum- 
bering and unheeded. 

**You are spoiling your bouquet,” he 
said; ‘‘ poor flowers! give them to me. 
Here is a Marguerite for you to try your 
fate upon. You know the way, do you 
not?” 

‘*No; I have seen a picture of Margue- 
rite with a daisy in her hand; but I did 
not know ——” 

**What! not know,” he interrupted, 
‘*that she was trying to see how much she 
was loved? Ah! you have tried that 
often.” 


** Indeed I have not.” 

** Now, Miss Fox, will you look straight 
into my face, and tell me to believe t 
you were never interested enough in any 
one of your devoted admirers to care to 
what state of desperation you had driven 
them?” 

Poor Dorothy! without looking up, she 
felt that he was looking fixedly at her, and 
that it was impossible to raise her eyes from 
the ground ; then a thought rushed through 
her mind—could he, by any possibility, 
know anything of Josiah? and her face 
crimsoned at the suspicion. 

**Ah!” said Captain Verschoyle, ‘I 
knew you must plead guilty.” 

**No,” stammered Dorothy, trying to be 
unconcerned, and to treat it as a joke, ‘I 
do not pas guilty.” Then raising her 
face without looking at him, she said, ‘‘I 
never tried it, or even heard of it before.” 

** Then I will teach you. Hold the flower 
in your own hand, so; and now you must 
think of somebody who loves you. That is 
very easy, isitnot? But you too must care 
a little, or you will have no anxiety as to 
the result. Now give me your hand, and 

ull off that leaf, and say after me: ‘ He 
oves me, passionately; indifferently ; not 
at all;’ at each sentence a leaf, and the last 
leaf decides it.” 

** Passionately!” she exclaimed, looking 
up with a radiant face. 

‘* I knew it would be that,” he answered. 

** How couldst thou know? thou —thou 
couldst not tell who I meant.” 

** Still I knew. Now you will see that 
mine will come, ‘ Not at all;’” and he com- 
menced pulling off the leaves: ‘‘‘ Passion- 





ately ;’ ‘ Indifferently ;? ‘ Not at all ;’ ‘ Pas- 
sionately ;’ ‘ Indifferently ;> ‘Not at all.’ 
There, did I not tell you so?” 

‘*Ob! but they are not true,” she cried ; 
** try another.” 

**No, I have no need to try, after what 
you say; I am only too happy in hearing 
that it is not true.” 

Before Dorothy could speak, Grace and 
Mr. Hanbury had turned into the walk. 

‘* Here you are at last,” she exclaimed. 
**I could not imagine where you had wan- 
dered and I began to think whether I ought 
not to feel anxious; but John, who is one 
of those unpleasantly matter-of-fact per- 
sons, calmed me by the prosaic observation, 
‘that people always found their way home 
about dinner time.’” 

Mr. Hanbury and Captain Verschoyle 
shook hands, and they all turned towards 
the house ; Dorothy silent, and glad that no 
one asked her to talk. 

Was she waking from a dream that some 
charmed tongue had lulled her into? Wak- 
ing to the consciousness that she, Dorothy 
Fox, had forgotten her principles, let slip 
her scruples, and laid aside her maidenly 
reserve; and towards whom? for what? 
Towards a stranger, a— soldier; for vainly 
did she pretend that no name was in her 
thoughts when she pulled the leaves off the 
flower. She resolved to hold more guard 
over herself, and to remember the testimony 
she was called upon to bear. But before 
she had finished rearranging her dress, she 
was recalling each word that Charles Vers- 
choyle had said, and as she stood regard- 
ing herself critically in the glass, she won- 
dered if he liked people with fair hair. 
She hoped so; and then a prick of con- 
science made her turn away, until she 
soothed herself by thinking that perhaps, 
after to-day, she should never see him 
again; and, at the thought, she gave an 
involuntary sigh. 

By the time John Hanbury and Captain 
Verschoyle arose from the dinner-table to 
join the ladies, each man had said to him- 
self of the other: ‘* This is as good a fel- 
low as I have met with for some time.” 

When they entered the drawing-room 
Mrs. Hanbury was playing some of the 
‘**Lieder ohne Worte” to eo mother and 
sister. 

** Don’t stop, Grace,” said her husband, 
going up to the piano; ‘‘I dare say Cap- 
tain Verschoyle will not object to a little 
music.” 

Captain Verschoyle expressed his great 
love for music, stopped to hear Mrs. Han- 
bury for a few minutes, and then sauntered 
over to the place he had fixed upon when 




















he first came 
Dorothy. 
lily | my og — — Fox, and 
4 ow, like a nighti e.” 
~ I have ton ‘on? she an- 
swered. 

** Never learnt! why, how is that? I 
thought learning the piano was considered 
_ @8 necessary for young ladies as learning to 
read and write.” 

‘* Father does not approve of music.” 

**Do you know” said Grace ‘‘that J 
never learnt until after I was married? 
Jobn taught me my notes. I verily believe 
our most serious quarrels were over those 
minims and crotchets.” 
aie thou wast very stupid,” said Mr. 


in—the chair next to 


** Thou wert very impatient, and would 
vex me by making me learn scales instead 
of tunes. I- wish father would let you 
learn, Dolly; you used to have a capital 
voice.” 

**I wish so too,” replied Dorothy. 
** Mother begged for it,” she added, turn- 
ing to Captain Verschoyle; ‘* she does not 
condemn music.” 

** 1 am quite sure of that. What a sweet 
woman your mother is, Miss Fox! I am 
quite in love with her. You are wonder- 

ully like her.” 

he inflection in his voice made Doro- 
thy’s heart beat, but she determined to con- 
quer this time ; so she answered, ‘* There is 
nobody in the world like mother. I was so 
amused when thou mistook Judith for her, 
bat Judith was quite angry with thee.” 

** And well she might be. I cannot fancy 
What induced me to commit such a stupid 
blunder.” 

“Oh, no! it was not stupid; we all love 
dear old Judith, but mother—” and she 
stopped, her sweet eyes expressing the love 
it seemed impossible to speak. 

‘* What will you do when you leave her?” 
said Captain Canbedin, asking the ques- 
tion that first came uppermost, in his desire 
that the lovely face should not be turned 
away from him. 

**Leave her!” she repeated; ‘‘ What 
dost thou mean?” 

**IT mean when you are married. You 
intend to marry some day, do you notP” ~ 

Again the vexed feeling took possession 
of Dorothy that he had heard something of 
Josiah Crewdson. 

** [—I don’t know,” she said. 

**But J know; and who, I wonder, will 
be — or perhaps is —the enviable man for- 
tunate enough to secure your love P” 

** Nobody!” cried Dorothy, defiantly ; 
**I do not care for any one, nor shall I.” 


DOROTHY FOX. 
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‘**Hush, hush!” laughed Captain Vers- 
choyle, amused at her earnestness; ‘* don’t 
let me hear such treason. Here is Miss 
Fox,” he said, turning to Grace, who had 
joined them, ‘‘ declaring she never intends 
marrying for love. I tell her it is too cruel 
to announce her decision. Notwithstand- 
ing, we know by sad experience that women 
have struck against being troubled with 
hearts in our day.” 

‘* Captain Verschoyle ! ” exclaimed Grace, 
affecting to be horrified by his remark, ** oh, 
this is a stigma we shall not sit calmly un- 
der! Come, mother, come, Dolly, let us 
combine our forces, and defend our woman's 
nature.” 

‘* Vain, utterly vain, my dear Mrs. Han- 
bury ; for, has it not been proclaimed in every 
matrimonial market-place throughout the 
land, that the god of Love is dethroned, and 
the god of Riches reigneth in his stead ? ” 

_ ** And yet,” said Patience, ‘‘thou wilt 
find that as of old, so now there remain still, 
thousands who have not ‘ bowed the knee to 
Baal.’ ” 

** What you say may be true, Mrs. Fox,” 
cee Captain Verschoyle, laughing, but I 
only wish you would tell me where to find 
these idealistic young ladies, willing to 
share our joys and sorrows, and our small 
incomes.” 

**Where!” exclaimed Grace; *‘ why, 
every nice girl you meet would do so for the 
man sheloves. You know it is all very well 
putting it upon us women, but when a man 
says, ‘I cannot ask her to give this up for 
me,’ is it not the echo of, ‘I cannot give it 
up for her ?’? Of course, I do not mean 
that a man without an income, or any pros- 
pect of making one, is to ask a girl to share 
nothing because they love each other; no 
eee man would do that. What I 
condemn is, the name of wife and helpmate 
a separated. Don’t you think that two 
people will love each other better, and be 
more to each other at the end of five or ten 

ears, struggling together, than if they had 

ived apart, discontented, and rebelling 
against vidence for not being kinder to 
them? Eventually they marry, but by this 
time perhaps they have ceased to be neces- 

to each other. At all events, the wife 
will have lost some of the sweetest memo- 
ries a woman can recall, in having lessened 
the anxieties and eased the cares of the 
man she loves,”’ 

‘*Spoken like an oracle, Grace,” said 
John Hanbury. ‘Should business fail, 


thou shalt go about advocating the rights of 
women.” 

**] know nothing about our rights,” she 
answered from what 


**T take our position 
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we were created for, and therefore, what to 
the best of our abilities we ought to fulfil. 
‘God said, It is not good that man should 
be alone, and I will make him an help meet 
for him,’ and He made woman. I am quite 
contented with that. Educate us well, and so 
pr: mm that we are fit to be companions, 
confidants, and advisers to men ; but defend 
us from being fellow-students, rivals in ex- 
aminations, and compeers in professions.” 

“I quite agree with thee, Grace,” said 
Patience. ‘‘ From that very day when wo- 
man’s (so-called) rights are established, her 
influence will decline.” 

Captain Verschoyle gave a comically rue- 
ful look as he exclaimed with a sigh, ‘‘ Well, 
all I know is, I wish some nice girl would 
only fall in love with me. I am sure she 
would turn me into an awfully nice fellow. 
There,” he continued, ‘‘ is Miss Fox smiling 
at such an idea. You think the thing im- 
possible, do you not?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, responding to her 
thoughts, and not thinking how her reply 
= — ~ - 

&6 t’s right, Dorothy. Upho our 
principles by aihage speaking rom mind,” 


said John Hanbury, la P 

**Oh, but San. ‘fee must not—TI 
meant — ” 

** No, no, never mind ! ” replied Mr. Han- 
bury, ‘‘let Captain Verschoyle read it his 
own way; for you and I have read of the 

ride that apes humility, have we not, little 


olly P and we have heard of ‘ Early to bed, | Hi 


and early to rise,’ and not only so, but we 
are told ‘‘ to practise what we know.’ ” 

** That is a shabby sort of way of inform- 
ing us that thou art tired, John Hanbury,” 
said Grace, rising. ‘‘ Will nine o’clock be 
too early for you, Captain Verschoyle ?” 

** Oh, no.” 

** Then, good night.” 

‘* Fare thee well,” said Patience. 

**Good night, Mrs. Fox; good night, 
Miss Fox; in order that you may sleep 
peacefully I will try and forgive you that 
thrust at me, although my vanity will, I fear, 
never recover the terrible blows it has re- 


ceived to-day.” 

Dorothy coloured. ‘‘ Thou hast nothing 
to forgive,” she answeted, ‘‘ because thou 
didst not understand what I meant.” 

“Oh, very well! Then I shall expect a 
further explanation. Good night.” 

Ra —, morning, before Captain Vers- 
choyle left Fryston e, it was arrange 
pm oo he te agit town he should 


ay the Hanburys another visit. Grace and 
Dorothy went as far as the station with him, 
and while Mr. Hanbury was receiving some 
aptain 


household commission from Grace, 





Verschoyle. said, —‘‘ Miss Fox, you must 
not run away before I come again. Re 
member, I have not had that explanation 
yet. 

‘* Thou must please promise me to forget 
it,” she answered, gravely. 

**So I will if ead he paused until 
Dorothy looked up inquiringly — ‘‘ thos 
wilt promise not to forget me.” 

The whistle of the train sounded, there 
was <_< time to jump in. ‘* Good-bye,” 
** Good-bye,” a wave of the hand, and Cap- 
tain Verschoyle and John Hanbury were on 
their road to London. * 

Grace and Dorothy re-seated themselves 
in the pony carriage, and were very near 
home, when the former said,— 

‘* Why, surely, my Dolly has lost her 
tongue. What is the child thinking of?” 

** Thinking of!” echoed Dorothy — ‘* me 
— oh, I do not know.” 

Then, fearing that this speech did notem | 
tirely agree with her principles always to 

‘the plain truth, she said, as fresh 
colour mounted to her cheeks — ‘‘ At least, 
I do know; I was thinking of Charles Vers- 
choyle.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
A PIC-NIC AT DYNECOURT. 


On the fifth morning after Captain Ver> 
choyle left Dyne Court, Mr. Ford did nos 
make his appearance at the breakfast table. 
is man came to say that he was not quite 
well, and would be glad if Mr. Dynecourt 
— go to him when it was convenient. to 

0 80. 

Mr. Dynecourt found the old gentleman 
threatened with an attack of bronchitis 
‘* Mr. Dynecourt,” he said, ‘‘ I sent to ask 
you to do me afavour. That is, while I am 
detained in my own apartment, will you act 
in my place, just consider our friends your 

ests, see they have all they want, and thas 

y are happy and comfortable? I dare 
say I shall be all right in a couple of days, 
and in the meantime you must ask the ladies 
to pay me a charitable visit here, and cheer 
me up 2 little.” 

Mr. Dynecourt consented, sat and chatted 
with Mr. Ford, and then, at his desire, went 
to look after the arrangements made for the 
day’s amusement. Another pic-nic had 
been decided upon, and Mr. Ford would 
not hear of its being put off on his account. 


d|‘* And be sure,” he said, ‘‘ that you loak 


after my favourite, Miss Audrey, and see 
she does not over exert herself; we allowed 
her to do too much last time.” 

Each one was both concerned and sorry 
to hear of their host’s indisposition; but 




















Dr. Morcambe assured them it was nothing ; 
anly, with Mr. Ford’s experience of how much 
depended on prompt caution, he was acting 
most prudently, and the result would be 
seen by his joining them im a few days. 
Lady Laura had intended mio arson 
to her feelings by forming one of the party, 
that she might look after her son’s interest, 
and not permit any tete-d-tete between Miss 
Bingham and Mr, Dynecourt. Now her 
lans were suddenly altered, for, of course, 
must stay with Mr. Ford. ‘I shall 
read the paper to him,” she thought, ‘‘ and 
talk about Audrey.” By the way, she must 
go and see him before they set off. ‘‘ How 
provoking of Charles to leave just at this 
time, completely throwing that girl at Mr. 
Dynecourt! Audrey must contrive to keep 
them apart, secure his attentions, and leave 
‘Miss Bingham to the curate; no harm can 
come of that, for the man has not a word to 


“y out of the — 

bus decided, her ladyship proceeded to 
her daughter's room, and found her arraying 
herself in the muslin dress that on the former 
occasion she had refused to wear. 

‘That is right, my dear; that dress is 
quite nice enough for now. You must go 
and see Mr. Ford before youstart. I think 
I will go up, and say you are so concerned 
you wanted to stay at home, but I knew he 
would be uneasy at ee re of any 
enjoyment ; or, perhaps, you better say 
it yourself. Of course, you will offer to re- 
‘main, though you need not do so really, 
because I think it will be better for me to 
haye a quiet day with him.” 

=g shall not only offer to remain, but I 
Mall willingly do so, if it gives Mr. Ford 
any pleasure,” returned Audrey. “I am 
going up now to sit with him until it be 
time for us to go.” 

** Then after you have paid oy visit, I 
will pay mine. 1 hope there will be no ne- 
‘qessity for you to remain at home, as I 
helieve I could do much more by bearin, 
him company; and, es just see that 
Mr. Dynecourt does not take possession of 

iss Bingham. If you can manage it, secure 
him for yourself; if not, join them whenever 

see him attempt to stroll off with her. 
Charles may never have another such oppor- 
‘ tunity, and, though from his obstinate stupi- 
~ dity he deserves to lose her, it would be a 
great annoyance to me.” 

«Very well,” replied her daughter, ‘‘then 

I am to sacrifice myself, and engage the 
companionship of Mr. Dynecourt as much 
as in me lies. 

«Exactly so. You need not put yourself 

out of the way to make 0 poe we agreeable.” 
‘~~ ** Certainly not,” said Audrey. ‘‘ Do not 
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fear; I will endeavour to place the young 
man and myself on a proper footing.” 

She went off orl to herself, and 
knocked at the door of Mr. Ford’s private 
sitting-room. 

‘** Now this is very kind of you, my dear 
young lady, not to stand on ceremony, but 
come up like an old friend.” 

‘*T want to know if I can do anything for 
you,” said Audrey. ‘‘ Will you let me stay 
and read to you? I have had very little 
experience, but I think I can promise to do 
as much nursing as you require.” 

‘* What! and deprive everybody else of 
the pleasure of your company! Why, I 
should never dare to meet their angry + 
again. No, no; you go and help my friend 
Dynecourt in entertaining the rest, and then 
I shall rest contented, Teing certain all is 


ing on well.” 
ae Prot is coming to offer herself as a 
companion,” said Audrey. ‘‘You know 
she does not care for pic-nics.” 

‘* If I am not depriving her of enjoyment, 
I shall be delighted to see her; and when 
you come back you will tell me of all you 

ve seen and done?” 

‘*May I come and make tea for vou?” 
said Audrey; ‘‘ or would it be too much 





wo " 

«On the contrary, I only stay up here to 
secure myself against draughts and talking 
too much; but if you will promise to come 
and see me, I shall look forward to a pleas- 
ant evening.” 

After a little time she bade him good-bye ; 
went down and told her saether Bib. Ford 
would be pleased to see her, adding, ‘‘I 
am going to make tea, and spend the even- 
ing with him, and give him an account of 
our day.” 

Lady Laura was delighted. ‘ i 
could be better. It is just what I sho 
have managed myself. Really, Audrey, you 
have a great deal of me in you.” 
checked the answer she was 
to return, bidding her mother 
adieu at once, that she might not be tempted 
to give vent toa little sarcasm which she 
found hard to repress. 

Miss Verschoyle rendered such strict obe- 
dience to her mother’s wishes, that she and 
Mr. Dynecourt were companions the whole 
day long. Mrs. Winterton, Miss Trefusis, 
and the General had arranged a wonderful 
botanical search. Miss Bingham and the 
Rev. Robert Kirby (whose loquacity would 
have disgusted Lady Laura) followed their 
example, and, they said, their footsteps, but 
the fates did not permit them to meet—a 
circumstance which did not seem to affect 
their enjoyment in the least. On this ovca- 
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sion they were all pedestrians, and certainly, 
from the time r luncheon when — 
separated themselves into three sets, eac 
had but a very hazy notion of the other’s 
movements. 

With Geoffrey Dynecourt the day sped 
swiftly. At first be would not question 
himself too closely as to what this new, de- 
licious feeling might be, —not deep enough 
yet for him to be distracted by doubts, or 
tormented by fears. He only knew, that 
wherever Audrey was he was content to be. 
He could listen to her, talk to her, and, at 
the end of hours spent together, he would 
sigh because the time to leave her drew 
near. Constantly he wondered whether she 
shared in these impressions. He knew she 
always met him with a smile of welcome, 
seemed pleased when he joined her, so 
when they parted, and, by many a soft loo 
from those wonderful eyes, showed her in- 
terest and sympathy. In imagination he 
clothed her with every grace: every pure 
and noble feeling a woman could possess he 
freely granted her. He seemed to have 
enshrined her in a sanctuary, and dared 
not, even in thought, approach nearer her 
than the outer courts, oe he could gaze 
upon her image. 

Incapable of disguise where his feelin 
were concerned, Audrey soon noticed the 
almost reverential manner Geoffrey at times 
assumed towards her, and, instead of laugh- 
ing to scorn the good he imputed to her, 
she felt a strange wish that he might not be 
undeceived. She said to herself that she 
wanted him to think well of her, and she 
tried in every way to strengthen the im- 
pression, until he felt himself hourly be- 
coming more intoxicated by her witchery. 

Could it be that she felt the same influ- 
enceP If not, why did her eyes soften 
when they met his, and her voice sink as if 
its tones were tuned for his ears alone ? Oh, 
she had given him signs which, unless love 
had been the prompter, would never have 
been visible in one so proud, so noble, so 
far exalted above any ideal he had ever be- 
fore formed of womankind. 

The whole of that day Audrey had been 
thoroughly herself, and devoid of all arts, 
save such as were natural to a girl who de- 
sired to please. That desire seemed to 
spring from an entirely new impulse. 

** What a happy day I have spent! ” ex- 
claimed Mr. Dynecourt. 

** And yet you are sighing,” said Audrey 
in her soft voice. 

** Yes: sighing because it is over. Are 
you not sorry when a great pleasure comes 
to an end?” 

‘*Has it been a great pleasure?” she 
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asked, ‘ Last time you would not go with 
us.” 

‘*Last time you went, remember bow 
little I knew of you.” 

**Oh, that is all very good, but I only 
know your staying away made me cross.” 

** And now, would you care if I stayed 
away?” 

Audrey did not answer for a moment;: 
then she intended giving some laughing 
reply ; but, when she met his eager gaze, 
she gave him a long look of loving reproach, 
and the quick blood mounted to her cheeks. 


**Oh, Audrey! Miss Verschoyle!” 
But, before could say more, she ex 
claimed — ‘*‘ There is Miss Bingham! Iam 


so glad we have met them. t us hurry 
on that we may return together respectably, 
after having lost our chaperones.” 

Miss Bingham, who had a little whob- 
some dread of her aunt, remarked, ‘‘ We 
will not say we have only just met.” 

‘Certainly not,” replied Audrey; for 
from = terrace Lad ne ——- to 
meet them smiling delightedly, and kissi 
her daughter in echanaledageet of the 
visible obedience with which she had fol 
lowed her instructions. 

** And have you had a pleasant day, wy 
dears ?” 

‘*Ob! a charming day!” exclaimed Miss 
Bingham. 

Audrey and Mr. Kirby expressed the 
pleasure each had enjoyed. Only Mr. Dyne- 
court was silent. He could not make ous 
Audrey’s manner ; the evident wish to hurry 
on and join the others; the sudden change 
from the low soft tone which spoke so much 
more than the words, to one of raillery and 
banter. Why should sbe laugh at Miss 
Bingham, tease Mr. Kirby, and pretend 
that all the time they had been absent Ms. 
Dynecourt had been most anxious about 
them? It jarred on him, until he wondered 
what it could mean. It fell like a cloud 
over the past, and he seemed to discover 
the first trail of the serpent in the Eden of 
his — . cial 

** Just as expected, Laty 
Laura; ‘“‘he is annoyed at baving been 
kept from Miss Bingham all day. I had 
not foreseen this, there is no knowing what 
mischief might have been done; for I have 
no doubt, in her heart the girl is a little 
ae at Charles leaving ; and, of course, 

is rival would make capital out of that 
piece of stupidity. Nobody could believe 
that a son of mine would do such a thing.” 

As she looked up to say something more, 
she noticed Audrey turn round, and seem- 
ingly (for they were too far off for her to 
hear) ask for some flowers Mr. Dynecourt 

















was carrying. He gave them to her, and 
then she returned a few sprays of the heather 
to him, which he received with a somewhat 
stiff bow. 

‘*The bear!” said Lady Laura, as she 
dropped her eye-glass; ‘* he evidently can- 
not control his temper, and is stupid enough 
to show his mortification. Well! I am not 
surprised; for I fancied he was not over- 
stocked with sense, when I heard some 
Quixotish tale of his having given up his 
property to pay the debts, as if he could not 
go-on as his ancestors had done.” 

Marshall, as she dressed her young lady, 
—— upon what had gone wrong at 

e pic-nic: generally Miss Verschoyle gave 
her the benefit of ben triumphs or disap- 
pointments. 

‘*T shall not wear any ornaments to-night, 
Marshall ; — put some of that heather in my 
hair, and give me a bunch of it to fasten 
here. That will do.” 

‘** A red rose would look much better with 
this white dress, Miss; heather does not 
show any colour at night.” 

** Never mind — do as I tell you.” 

“Oh! — -— > said wd Laura, 
opening the door. ‘Then go and arrange 
my toilette, Marshall. I will come to you 
in a few minutes.” 

As soon as the maid had departed, Lady 
Laura began her questioning, confiding to 
her daughter how necessary her caution had 
been;—‘‘for I never saw more evident 
displeasure than Mr. Dynecourt displayed.” 

** About what?” said Audrey. 

‘* Why, at your not allowing him to walk 
with Miss Bingham. Did he contrive to be 
alone with her much?” 

**No, I do not think he spoke to her un- 
less I was present.” 

“Excellent! You are getting quite a 
diplomatist, Audrey.” 

“What a pity that you should only dis- 
cover my talent when I have no further 
need of it!” 

‘* What do you mean, my dear,— no fur- 
ther need for it?” 

** Why, surely, if I marry this rich man, 
I shall be able to afford to be as straightfor- 
wardly frank and unpleasantly candid as I 
please ; there will be no need for deceit or 
Sourberie then. 

os My dear, don’t speak of Mr. Ford as 
‘this mch man;’ it does not matter with me, 
of course, but it is a bad habit to get into.” 

“Ob! is it? I thought you honoured 
a by naming what you valued them 
or. 


Lady Laura fancied from her daughter’s 
tone — a discussion had better be avoided ; 
60 8 


said — 
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‘I have not seen much of Mr. Ford 
alone; for Dr. Morcambe stayed to lun- 
cheon, and after that he had letters to write. 
He seems to be very much better, though. 
One thing I discovered — he has no - 
tions, except distant cousins ; so, of course, 
his estates would be left to his wige, if he 
died without children.” 

‘* Did he say so?” 

‘*Now, my dear Audrey, is it likely I 
should speak on such a subject tohim? I 
was thinking, perhaps you had better be 
rather agreeable to Mr. Dynecourt, because 
through him you will easily get to know 
all the desirable people in the neighbour- 
hood.” 

**Do you really think so? You know,” 
she added, in a tone of sarcasm, ‘‘ that he 
has lost all his money, and calls himself a 
beggar?” 

**Oh, yes! I don’t want you to make a 
great friend of him; still, he might be of 
service.” 

‘*Then you may depend pe my culti- 
vating him; but, remember, I consider you 
responsible for all that may come of it.” 

** Why, what could come of it, Audrey?” 

**Oh, I cannottell: such very odd things 
happen sometimes to penniless ee 
Though when they belong to the creme de la 
creme, they have no excuse for not behaving 
better.” 

‘My dear Audrey, you are very odd this 
evening. Are your spirits depressed ? You 
had better have a little sal-volatile. I shall 
send Marshall with some; for there goes 
the first dinner-bell, and I have to dress.” 

Miss Verschoyle did not join the ladies. 
After dinner, she sat alone in her room, 
rather puzzled as to how she had displeased 
Mr. Dynecourt; for she saw something had 

one wrong. Though she wore the heather 
they had picked, he mounted none ; and she 
had given hima spray expressly for the 
—. She had a great mind to take 

ers out of her dress and not wear it any 
longer; and then she smiled to think her 
tact was rather at fault. 

But the smile soon died away, and she 
got up, and resolutely ended her reverie by 
proceeding at once to Mr. Ford’s a 
ments. He was sitting in readiness for her ; 
and Audrey, knowing that the most certain 
way to insure his amusement was to get him 
on his favourite topic, began asking him — 
after she had told him how far they had 
walked, where they had taken luncheon, 
and how sorry every one was at his absence 
— as to the history of an old church in the 
neighbourhood, which Mr. Dynecourt had 
mentioned to her. 

This involved sending for several books, 
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getting some photographs, &c., until tea 
arrived, and Audrey sat down to make it. 

Just then there was a knock at the door, 
and Mr. Dynecourt preserted himself. 

‘*The very man I wanted to see,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Ford. ‘‘*Now, Miss Vers- 
choyle, what do you say to my inviting him 
to join us ‘in the cup that cheers, but not 
inebriates ?? Have I your permission ? ” 

‘* Most certainly,” she returned, politely. 

**Oh, I came with a mes from Lady 
Laura to Miss Verschoyle,” said Mr. Dyne- 
court, hesitatingly; ‘‘ but when I have 
taken back the answer, if you will permit 
me to return, I shall be so delighted ; ” and 
he looked appealingly at Audrey for a little 
further invitation. 

During her absence, all his annoyance 
had vanished, and he was now alternately 
blaming his bad temper, and wondering why 
it had been aroused. How absurd that he 
had become irritable and unreasonable, 
simply because she had suddenly changed 
her manner! Now he longed to see her, 
to show her his penitence. What an ill- 
mannered fellow she must think him! She 


would be disgusted with him, and perhaps | tall 


think no more of him. 

Thus exaggerating his own offence, as he 
had hers, he proceeded to the drawing-room. 
As he feared, she was not there . but for- 
tunately for him, Mr. Kirby had been 
obliged to leave, and Miss Bingham was sit- 
ting alone. She beckoned him at once to 
her side to ask him if General Trefusis had 
made any comments on their losing his party. 

To — the conversation reaching 
Mrs interton’s ears, it was carried on 
nearly in a whisper: so that when Lady 
Laura entered the room, the first thing she 
noticed was the two heads in alarmingly 
close proximity ; and her fears were further 
aroused by Miss Bingham getting very red 
as her ladyship came suddenly upon them. 

“* You are looking so tired, love, don’t 
you think you would be wise to come and 
sit in this nice easy chair P” 

** No, thank you, Lady Laura: this otto- 
man is very comfortable, and I am not 


Lady Laura said no more. She sat down 
by Miss Trefusis, and began telling her of 
some wonderful ferns her cousin, Lady Ho- 
noria Camden, had collected. Still she 
kept her eyes on the two delinquents, who 
again settled into their téte-d-tete. 

Miss Trefusis explained some peculiar 
mode of rearing ferns an uncle of hers had 
adopted; and when Lady Laura exclaimed, 
“Now, you must tell me all that over 
sgain ;, for I shall write every word of it to 

onoria to-morrow,” she naturally sup- 
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sed that her ladyship was greatly inter- 
ck. So she 4 = manner; but her 
thoughts were concentrated on the couple 
opposite. 

‘**T can see he does not want to be inter- 
rupted by the anxious way he keeps looking 
at the door,” she thought; ‘‘and I do not 
like to see her so very talkative and confi- 
dential.” Miss Bingham’s story of how she 
nearly tumbled into the brook from an im- 
mense stone turning over, and how Mr. 
Kirby sprang to her assistance, fell on the 
ears of a listener as deaf to her tale as Lady 
me was to the explanations of Miss Tre- 
usis. 

All Geoffrey Dynecourt could think of 
was, whether Audrey would come down be- 
fore she went to Mr. Ford, and, as he was 
almost certain she must have gone to him 
by this time, what possible pretext he could 
find for joining her. 

Imagine then his joy, when Lady Laura 
suddenly broke in upon Miss Trefusis b 
saying, ‘‘ But will that mode apply to all, 
ferns? would it suit the — the —dear me! 
I have forgotten the name, that beautiful 
spi one. What can its name 
be ? how stupid Iam!” 

‘‘Ob! it suits them all,” returned Miss 
Trefusis. 

‘* Yes, dear; but I must be certain about 
this one, because Honoria would never for- 
give me for misleading her, and these — 
what is their name? —they are her espe- 
cial favourites. Now, Audrey would re 
member in a moment. How tiresome! for 
I might write perhaps to-night.” 

Then in her sweetest tone she said, ‘‘ Mr. 
Dynecourt, would it be asking you too 
much, just to go to Mr. Ford’s room, and 
ask Audrey if she would tell me the name 
of the fern we admired at Lady Honoria 
Camden’s? I would not disturb you, but I 
want to write about it particularly to-night, 
and I cannot remember the name. 
will entertain your companion until you re- 
turn.” 

He could not believe his ears, and was so 
taken aback at the sudden realization of his 
hopes, that he almost stammered out his ac- 
quiescence. 

‘* Ah! as I thought, very unwilling to g°! 
But you don’t come back here, my friend,” 
and by a dextrous movement of the chairs, 
she contrived that should she be obliged to 
relinquish his seat, which she had taken, 
there would be a vacant seat on the other 
side. 

Ten minutes elapsed, and then Mr. Dyne- 
court returned, saying, ‘‘ Miss Verschoyle 
thinks you must mean the Osmunda, but she 
does not know; and will you excuse me, 
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Miss Bingham, as Mr. Ford has asked me 
to sit with him this evening?” 

“Dear girl!” inwardly exclaimed Lady 
Laura. ‘‘ Thatis v ood of her to be so 
thoughtful of Charles ; for of course, it was 
her suggestion. One thing, she is perfect- 
ly secure of the old man; and perhaps she is 
right not to see too much of him alone, for 
her temper is very peculiar. In that she 
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takes after her father. Well then! now 
there is no need for further exertion on my 
part. I wonder, though, what made him 
accept the invitation? Mr. Ford may have 
lent him money; or perhaps he may have 
some scheme of his own to advance; but 
whatever it be, I think if he pits himself 
come me, he will have to cry ‘ halt’ before 
ong.” 





ALL artists or lovers of art, have a cause for 
mtn to the ‘* Autotype Company ”’ in the 
series of photographs, taken according to 
the new ent process, which they have 
ust issued of the paintings of the Sistine Chapel. 
@ glorious designs painted by Michel Angelo 
upon the roof heve never before, and could not 
have been by any other means, thus brought 
within access of the student. The whole series 
of these, the most majestic and perfect inventions 
of Italian art, are reproduced on various scales, 
in single figures or in groups, by the only ad- 
equate method pie yee: that has yet been 
devised. It is ly impossible to rate high 
enough the help as well as the pleasure which 
the student cannot fail to get from having thus 
under his eye in separate parts the consummate 
design, disposition, expression, science, inspira- 
tion —everything except the colour, and the 
colour is their least important — of these 
multitadinous and impassioned creations of 
“the greatest intellect that has ever practised 
the arts.’’ That they are infinitely more in- 
structive than any engraving after the same 
ariginals may be seen by a moment’s comparison 
af the worst of them with the best engravings. 
It is poy bm among other things they 
should have to instruct us of the ravages that 
time and decay have been surely working upon 
the originals. Pall Mall Gazette. 


Tus French correspondent of one of the Ger- 
man papers announces that a new era has 
dawned upon France. This regime is inaugu- 
rated by ame Ollivier, who has taken to 
wearing high evening dresses, and has caused it 
to be understood that those who frequent her 
salon are expected to follow her example. In 
spite of a strong —— the movement is 
successful. It would be well if similar reform 
were to be attempted in London, where the cli- 
mate renders warm clothing even more neces- 
@ary than at Paris. It is melancholy to reflect 
how many young ladies who are ordered by the 
doctor to be careful as to catching cold, and 
whose lungs require protection, are ordered by 


their chaperons to themselves to draughts, 
cold winds, and changes of atmosphere in 
clothing more scanty than that of s casual pau- 
per. Few more painful scenes were ever wit- 
nessed than that offered by ladies attending the 
Drawing-room at the Palace the other day, in 
low dresses, on a bitterly cold afternoon; and 
the wonder is that so barbarous a system shoald 
be allowed to continue for one hour. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no one to protect the young from 
their own mothers. They cannot remonstrate 
against a a ursued by their elders and 
betters, whose ened constitutions are less 
delicate, and who are not ashamed to set their 
children an example of utter indifference to de- 


cency, danger, and death. Pall Mall Gazette. 


Zinc Waren-Paint.— The unpleasantness, 
remarks the Scientific Review, of an 
newly-painted house may readily be avoided oy 
the use of zinc water-paint. Powdered oxide 
zinc (which may be heated with a little potato 
starch, if more ‘* body ’’ be wanted) is combined 
with the desired mineral or vegetable colour, 
and with this an aqueous solution of chloride of 
zinc, to which some tartrate of potassa has been 
added, is then mixed; the water-paint thus 
formed being applied with a brush on the sur- 
face to be coated. In half an hour this paint 
will be perfectly dry; and the object of the alka- 
line tartrate is to make the drying process less 
rapid. The advantages of using the water 

ints are very numerous: they are more dura- 

le than oil paints, do not blacken by exposure 
to sulphurous vapours, are devoid of odour, dry 
quickly, resist dampness and the action of water, 
can be cleansed with boiling water and soap like 
oil paints, and preserve the wood to which they 
are applied from decay, and render it less com- 
bustible. This latter property may be increased 
by the addition of borax. Both the oxide and 
the chloride of zinc can be manufactured with- 
out danger to the health of the workmen, sold 
at a low price, and kept for any length of time 
in any climate. 
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From Once a Week. 
CROCODILES’ NESTS. 


CrocopizEs are a class of animals whose 
domestic habits, for obvious reasons, have 
not been carefully observed; their manners 
to strangers being far from attraciive, and 
their haunts being generally unsalubrious. 
This much is, however, known regarding 
them, that they commonly deposit their 
eggs in the mud or sand of ariver side; 
and that one of the parents watches the 
eggs thus deposited is obvious, from the 
remarkable story, told by Mrs. Petherick, 
of a Nile crocodile that was perfectly harm- 
less till her eggs were stolen, after which 
she attacked all men and animals that ap- 
proached her, and finally seized and mounted 
upon a horse, which, in a state of fearful 
terror, galloped with its rider into the tra- 
vellers’ camp. 

The nearest approximation to a nest that 
we had ever heard of till the last few weeks 
was in the case of the American alligators. 
The mother has been seen scratching a hole 
with her paw in the sand by the water side, 
and placing the eggs in a regular layer 
therein. She then scrapes some sand, dry 
leaves, grass, and mud over them, smoothes 
down the layer, and deposits a second set 
of eggs; these are similarly covered, and 
more eggs, amounting in all to about fifty, 
are laid. The hatching is effected by the 
heat of the sun and decaying vegetable 
matter, and without the aid of incubation. 
These observations were made in South 
America, and in some parts of North Amer- 
ica (Florida). 

The habits of this class of reptiles are, as 
we shall now show, apparently changing. 
Regular nests of a far more complicated 
_ Mature are made by certain Ceylon croco- 
diles. For our knowledge of this remarka- 
ble fact we are indebted to a memoir by 
the Rev. Bancroft Boake, vice-president of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. Two nests onl 
have as yet been discovered, each of whic 
was within a few miles of Colombo, in Cey- 
lon. The first nest was discovered by Mr. 
Symonds, who found it to contain about one 
hundred and tifty eggs, which he succeeded 
in carrying off, although he was repeatedly 
charged by the parent who was watching 
them. Mr. Boake having been told by Mr. 
Symonds of this discovery, the two gentle- 
men proceeded to examine the nest. It 
was constructed amongst the bushes on the 
swampy bank of a river, at a distance of a 
few feet from the water, and consisted of 
wet vegetable matter, mixed with mud, and 
rising to the height of two or three feet. In 
shape it resembled a small conical haycock, 
while in consistency it was like a heap of 
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—-. The base of the cone was surround- 
ed a.circular trench, more than three 
feet broad, and about two feet deep, in 


which the crocodile kept watch. The cir- 
cle enclosed by the trench was more than 
six feet in diameter. The eggs were placed 
at a height of at least two feet above the 
surface of the water. 

The same gentlemen were informed by 
some natives who accompanied them that 
there was another nest about a mile off, 
which had not been disturbed. This nest 
was found to be in all respects like the first, 
except that it was smaller, and that, besides 
the surrounding trench, there were one or 
two holes in the swamp in which, according 
to the old natives, the crocodile used to lie. 
In this case there was no crocodile on guard, 
and one of the party removed the top of the 
nest and took away twenty-five ces. It is 

robable that these nests were built by two 
ifferent species of crocodiles, one of which 
is larger and fiercer than the other. 

Mr. Boake tried to bring up some young 
crocodiles by hand; but they are not pleas- 
ant pets, as they obstinately refused all 
kinds of food; and, in order to keep them 
alive, it was necessary to thrust bits of raw 
meat down their throats with a stick two or 
three times a week. 

The above account of the nesting of the 
crocodile in Ceylon was recorded in the 
** Zoologist,” and has led another contr+ 
butor to that journal to describe the nests 
of certain alligators. The following are the 
most important paragraphs of his article : — 

‘*In the summer of 1864,” writes Cap- 
tain Feilden, ‘‘I was in Florida, and my 
tour of duty took me almost to the western 
or Gulf of Mexico side of the state. My 
route took me through Hunter County ; 
and, in a little village near Paneesofkee 
Lake, I remained three or four days with 
an old backwoodsman, who showed me 
through the wild forests. 

‘*Paneesofkee Lake, which is about six 
miles long and some two miles broad, was 
full of alligators: in some places they were 
floating ten or a dozen together. Hundreds 
were basking on the banks; and, as we 
rode along the lake-side, a frightened one 
would every now and then slide into the 
water with a tremendous splash. My guide, 
who was an intelligent man, seeing me in- 
terested in the alligators, asked me whether 
I —— like to see their nests. I replied 
* Yes.” 

** After leaving the lake we soon rode 
out, through the Romie on to a ‘ savannah.’ 
This term is applied in Florida to tracts of 
land — or rather depressions in the land — 
which, in the wet season, are under water. 
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Here and there on these savannahs you will 
notice, on the spots of Pena depression, 
pools of water with reeds growing. In the 
summer time these are drinking-places for 
the cattle, and round these little ‘meres’ 
I was soon pointed out the nests of the alli- 
=. At first sight I thought they must 

the nests of birds; but having dis- 
mounted, and hitched our horses to the 
bough of a tree, we walked to the nearest 
nest and- examined it. The nest was a 
conical mound, built of mud and reeds, 
about three feet high, with a slight depres- 
sion in the centre. I do not think it had 
any eggs in it; if so, they must have been 
covered up. The nest was surrounded by 
a trench full of muddy water, and from this 
excavation some of the materials for the 
nest had evidently been taken. I trust 
some careful observer will note how the 
alligator scratches out the mud to form the 
conical nest, and in what proportion she 
mixes the reeds and vagpaallle matter: the 
process must be very interesting. 

‘* My guide told me that the female alli- 
gator was perhaps hid in the trench, or in 
some of the wallowing holes, of which there 
were several in the vicinity of the nest. 
Only having a switch with me on this occa- 
sion, I did not attempt to examine the nest 
more closely than from the outside of the 
trench, as a crack on the legs from the tail 
of a ten-foot alligator would be no joke. 

**T noticed on most of the savannahs in 
this immediate neighbourhood, wherever 
some water was left, several of the conical- 
mound nests of the alligators. In the 
shape of the nest and the surrounding 
trench they seem to agree with their Cin- 
galese cousins.” 

It is very remarkable that, within a space 
of a few months, we should learn that two 
distinct families of the order Crocodilia, in- 
habiting opposite sides of the globe, form 
complicated nests for the reception — and 
probably the partial incubation — of their 
eggs. it is difficult to suppose that, if 
such nests were built from time immemorial, 
they had never previously been seen or 
even heard of by naturalists. 

A distinguished French naturalist has 
lately maintained that, in the ancient city 
of Rouen, the house-martens have com- 
pletely modified the form of their nests and 
the shape of the opening, so as to meet and 
fit in with the recent changes in house archi- 
tecture ; and that their present nests stand 
to those of half a century ago in much the 
same relation as a prize labourer’s cottage 
stands to an Irish cabin. Are the croco- 
diles and birds beginning to take up sani- 
tary ideas? 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE OBJECTS OF ART. 


Mucz has been written upon the neces- 
sity of discriminating between the different 
lines of thought which different arts are ca- 
pable of expressing: how that which is a fit 
subject for words is generally not well to 
say in paint and canvas; how sculpture 
again has a field of its own; but there is a 
further question which seems now to be a 
stumbling-block to our poets.and artists, i.e. 
whether because a subject admits of being 
very fully expressed in the medium chosen, 
it is therefore worthy in point of taste to 
be worked out in art. After all ‘‘ toute 
vérité n’est:pas bonne a dire” is a very 
old truth. Though the limit may be diffi- 
cult to define of what indeed constitutes 
art, it is clearly not mere imitation of na- 
ture however admirable. 

There is a series of pictures at Mar- 
seilles of patients in various stages of 
plague and yellow fever, very well painted, 

orrible beyond description, but very inter- 
esting to the physician: no one would con- 
sider these as art. There are models ex- 
quisitely executed of diseased limbs in a 
museum at Florence: no one would hold 
these up as sculpture. Why should the 
dissection, the detailed analysis of the 
mind of the meanest of villains continued 
through four volumes be considered as a 
proper object for a great poem? A high 
authority is reported to have said that 
subject of the Ring and the Book was one 
to which an honest man might have given 
five minutes in a police report; but how 
could he spend four years in writing upon 
it, as is said to have been the case? 

Again, the morbid anatomy of the mind 
of a man driven mad by the arts of a wick- 
ed woman and poisoned by a love philter 
may be very curious to the pathologist, to 
the mad doctor, or the writer on ‘‘ obscure 
diseases of the brain,” but what use, pleas- 
ure, or interest can it afford to the general 
reader? How is his mind raised, or his 
power of coping with the problems of life 
enlarged, or his feelings eulightened by 
such a study, however beautiful and poetic 
may be Mr. Tennyson's words ? 

The very object of art is to present an 
ideal to the mind, to raise one out of the 
‘*ignorant present,” out of the dust and 
trouble of every-day earthly ways into the 
diviner atmosphere of a higher wisdom, 
which reflection or distance of time can 
only otherwise give. Not the conscious 
teaching of any separate moral, but to help 
one to see life, and men and women, in a 
measure as we shall do hereafter, the finite 
in the light of the infinite, like looking 
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down on the material world from a lofty 
eminence where even ugly things are har- 
monized, the true —— of parts to 
the whole is shown, and the end of many 
devious rivers comes to be seen. 

The terrible, the painful, the pathetic, 
the wicked, are all necessary to be shown: 
art has a higher aim than that of being al- 
ways ‘‘ pleasing,” and you cannot solve 
—- unless the materials are given. 

ut unless there is a sort of reason (felt 
though perhaps not expressed) for the suf- 
fering you inflict, something made plainer 
which is worth understanding, some conclu- 
sion reached through the troubled sea of 
sorrow and sin, a feeling of dissatisfaction 
and unrest is produced, which is not the 
legitimate result of art. 

o be asked to grope through that mass 
of filth and low villany called the mind of 
a Francesco Cenci or a Guido Franceschini 
and their consequences, creates a loathing 
which is as incompatible with real art as 
the study of the plague boils, and which no 
beauty of diction can redeem. Iago is a 
rascal of the deepest dye: he is the main- 
spring of the plot, but the effects of his vil- 
lany, not the villain himself, constitute the 
story. We have no analysis a volume long 
of that pit of corruption, his soul. The 
mind is shown by the action, the motive 
barely glanced at, the result given, and we 
pass on to Othello and Desdemona, ‘‘ metal 
more attractive.” 

The Spanish Gipsy seems to be a mistake 
of a different kind. Here the impossible 
attempt is made to interest you in the for- 
tunes of an utterly wretched man, tossed 
about without a rag of principle of any kind, 
a noble of the proudest caste in the world, 
who yet gives up his honour, his country, 
his religion for love of by no means a lofty 
kind, for the heroine is superlatively un- 
real and uninteresting. A girl brought u 
in the almost monastic seclusion of Spanis 
high life, who on the eve of her marriage 
cannot resist going down to dance a dra- 
matic pas seul in the public market place, is 
too queer an ideal to inspire respect or af- 
fection. In Victor Hugo’s Esmeralda, the 
dancing comes in as a natural part of her 
position and her character, not as unintelli- 
gible passion utterly at variance with the 
lofty aspirations to found a nation with 
which she is supposed to be inoculated the 
moment after by that union of impossible 

alities, her father. There is not a single 

cter in the poem in whom it is possible 
to take any real interest; indeed they are 
not human beings at all, but flat silhouettes 
— some black, some pink, according to or- 


der — which move across the scene by most 





palpable strings, who aet or refrain from 
Sang because their maker wants the sitz- 
ation for a description (often extremely 
beautiful) and not from the irresistible em 
train which in a real work of genius — in 
the author’s own Adam Bede for instance— 
forces on you the conviction, for it is more 
than a belief, that the story is all true and 
that the actors could not help doing what 
you are told they did. 

In Mr. Browning's book you are continn- 
ally amazed at the keenness of the analyais 
and the superhuman ingenuity of his exp 
ation of events, which he takes care to les 
you know are real, but the only effect on 
your mind is to say ‘‘ How clever!” Ths 
only thing you end by being convinced of 
is that the intricacies of the mind of a 
reprobate Italian of the middle ages are nat 
likely to have been imagined by an Eng- 
lish gentleman of the nineteenth century 
(thank Heaven!), and that even if it wers 
possible, you very much prefer not knowing 
what they were. 

The mistake that the real is true is the 
greatest of all; it is often just its reality 
which makes it false in art : ‘‘le vrai n’est pas 
toujours vraisemblable.” If you invent sit 
uations according to your own good pleas- 
ure, you can at least offer well-grounded 
explanations of the state of mind which 
they produce, the internal interpretation of 
the external phenomena; but if you take 
real events, there are half a dozen possible 
reasons for every action of the actors, and 
the chance is that you are mistaken nines 
cases out of ten at least. This is why a 
novel or play on historical persons must ab 
ways be unsatisfactory : ery | short of 
the omniscient divination of Shakespeare 
can make these dry bones live, and even he 
takes Holinshed or Plutarch and sets down 
the very words uttered by Wolsey or Bro- 
tus to be sure of his fact. 

To take an absurdly small instance, there 
is nothing which brings up one’s imagination 
so short, which gives such a taste of utter 
unreality, as Miss Edgeworth’s ‘this is a 
fact” at the bottom of the page. You 
surrender yourself to the narrator for 
the time; the story should be so told that 
like a child you do believe that the whole is 
‘“*a fact.” and unless the author is 
able to live in the tale itself to this extent 
he is no true artist. 

The choice of a subject in a really great 
work of art which is to live, it seems often 
to be forgotten, must be studied as ame 
iously as its execution, and one almost 
longs for Mr. Arnold’s ideal of an anto- 
cratic literary tribunal to prevent such 
wastes of good power as we have 


























seen. When men and women of genius 
pet hold of such subjects one longs to fol- 
ow the example of the Almanach des Gour- 
mands, which after giving most elaborate 
directions to its disciples how to dress a cu- 
cumber ends with the advice, ‘‘ after this 
the best you can do with the thing is to 
throw it away altogether.” The science of 
rejection is an all-important one: to know 
how to get rid of a thought, to learn to 
throw away your cucumber, or, as Fox once 
said, to cross out the fine passages you have 
taken most trouble about in your speech or 
your book. 

The sense of what constitutes a good 
subject does not always go with the power 
of creation. An idea seizes forcibly on the 
mind from some chance association, some 
accidental charm, and the man of genius is by 
no means fit to judge of its fitness. Para- 
dise Lost is a failure, the Za: te is a fail- 
ure, the ‘‘ Skinning of St. Peter” at Antwe 
is a failure. in the highest sense, though eac 
from a different cause. In the first, the im- 
mensity of the subject dwarfs all expression ; 
itis too great, indeed, for words to atch hold 
of at all. In the second, the triviality of the 
story on which such lovely melodies are 
hung without belonging to it ruins the 
work as a drama. e the third, the phy- 
sical horrors of the picture are what must 
absorb the attention, while the thought 
which redeems the suffering is impossible to 
give in a picture, and unmitigated disgust 
is its only result. Criticism, if not worth 
very much, might at least assist in pointing 
these things out to the creators. 

The very ideal, however, of what con- 
stitutes art at all has so utterly and strange- 
ly changed in modern times, that the ques- 
tion demands more discussion. Coming 
from the Greek sculpture in the British 
Museum, or passing through the new cham- 
bers of the National Gallery, where for the 
first time we begin to have any general 
notion of the amount of treasures we pos- 
sess as we turn from the modern to the an- 
cient masters, or still more in coming from 
an exhibition of the Royal Academy, there 
is one difference between the old and the 
new more striking than all else —the sub- 
jects. The idea of the ludicrous or even 
the pathetic does not seem to have existed 
as a fit subject for art in the earliest and 
best times. The religious, the historical, 
the grand, the beautiful, the majestic, the 
terrible, matters interesting to a whole 
nation, were evidently the only objects con- 
sidered suitable or even possible to it. The 
domestic affections — for instance, repre- 
sentations of a mother and child— were 
admissible only when transfigured into the 
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holy pair. Art was dedicated to the ser- 
vice of God and of the state. Even por- 
traits for a long time seem scarcely ever to 
have been painted, except of men distin- 
guished from their kind by rank or merit ; 
or if occasionally an inferior crept in, some 
Fornarina or Joconda, some Violinista, or 
Titian’s schoolmaster, it was as friend of 
the artist or his lady love, which of itself 
was considered to ennoble them into fame. 
It would have been impossible for an Ital- ~ 
ian mind of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies to conceive a series from the Vicar 
o Wakefield or ‘‘ Uncle Toby and the 

idow” as fit objects for their honoured 
vocation; while Miss Nina Lehmann would 
have had no chance of being immortalized 
unless as a ‘‘ daughter of France” or an 
Infanta of Spain. 

In Greece the noble and the beautiful 
were so necessary a part of the very con- 
ception of that which constituted art that 
the representation of pain and grief itself 
was inadmissible, except disguised by a 
poetic version. The Niobe was not to be 
disfigured by her tears, the Laocoon was to 
preserve a certain grace in his agony. Art 
was too great and solemn a thing, too na- 
tionally important, to be brought down to 
a mere expression of domestic life. If an 
epic was written, its subject was chosen in 
some event considered as belonging to the 
race, the siege of Troy or the taking of 
Jerusalem, not an obscure Italian crime, or 
a sailor with two wives; such grand means 
were not to be used for so vulgar an end, 
the gods were not to be summoned except 
on worthy occasions. If it was necessary 
to tell such things at all, let them be writ in 
novelli like those of Boccaccio. If a drama 
was to be represented, it depicted the 
wrongs of Agamennon, or the sorrows, fat- 
ed by the gods themselves, of the doomed 
(Edipus; it would have been demanding 
too much to ask an audience to weep over 
the woes of the Lady KA Lyons and a gar- 
dener’s son. Even Shakespeare himself 
never ventured on the domestic drama 
properly so called, except in a farce, and 
even then almost always idealized by trans- 
porting the scene to Italy or Greece. Do- 
mestic life has risen into importance since 
that time, and threatens to absorb all our 
present art. There were not a dozen pic- 
tures in the Academy last year belonging 
even to the same school of thought as the 
ancient. Mr. Watts’s beautiful ‘‘ Orpheus 
and Eurydice,” Mr, Leighton’s ‘‘ Electra” 
and “Icarus,” Mr. W. Richmond’s ‘‘ Pro- 
cession of Bacchus,” were almost the only 
exceptions of any power. No doubt the 
ancient artists cut themselves off from an 
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enormous field of interest and beauty; but 
can we be right in so ignoring the higher, 
nobler poetry of life and confining our- 
selves so much to the nursery and the draw- 
ingroom? There is even an ideal mode of 
treating the most ordinary and real things 
in which we generally fail. For instance, 
that wonderful little gem of colour, the 
ale, sad young girl knitting in the half 
ight of a deep old French window of 
Edouard Frére is pathetic in its tender sim- 
plicity. Therefore it seems to have been 
considered that the mere fact of girls sew- 
ing is of itself a very interesting subject, 
and last year accordingly we had whole 
rows of pictures of different editions of the 
article, washing, sewing, cooking, and play- 
ing. ‘‘ Ce n’est pas — malin que ¢a ‘‘ to 
make a picture, the French painter seems 
to say with the careless grace of his figures, 
and we believe him in all stupidity literally, 
and go and do likewise as we think. But 
we must have his power of putting mind 
into matter, developing the hidden poetry 
of the thought in the common-place action, 
as in Mr. Mason’s ‘‘ Evening Prayer,” or 
it = not be a picture and not interesting 
at all. 


For me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears 


is all very well for Wordsworth to say, but 
that is no reason why Mr. Martin Tupper 
can make us cry over a family of deceased 
kittens. The colours must be mixed ‘‘ with 
brains, sir,” as Opie once said. Literal 
transcripts of what we see are not beautiful 
unless they have passed through the alembic 
-of @ mind, as it were, and unless nature is 
interpreted intelligently and reverently as 
‘well as carefully, in which case the record 
-of a stone becomes interesting. 

Portrait painting is often spoken of as a 
‘lower form of art: Rembrandt, Titian, Ru- 
bens, Velasquez, did not find it so; but 
then they did not paint gowns or coats with, 
lay figures inside them, but living men and 
women. Passing along the galleries where 
the best art of the greatest artists is hung, 
the portraits are among the highest and 
most interesting works they have left. That 
nameless old woman, with a white frill and 
coif, who looks at you full from the end of 
the great room in the National collection, 
the Venetian senator of Moroni, a Giorgi- 
one, that dried-up old chip of a man Belli- 
-. ni’s Doge, a Mabuse, a Holbein of a grim 
coarse ‘face — why on earth should we care 
for these? Their very names have died 
out, their stories are dust like the men 
themselves; they are merely human beings, 
probably even not very interesting of their 
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kind, and yet that dark Italian head with its 
close-cropped hair and passionate, almost 
sullen, look in the eyes, the phlegmatic 
Dutchman and his old wife with her wrinkled 
hands crossed tranquilly before her (there 
is much character in hands), that courtiy 
Vandyke gentleman and Titian lady, are 
alive. You make a personal acquaintance 
with them: every plait in the skin of the 
old woman’s face tells one a story of a life 
in the far-off centuries, as much as the 
stern, mysterious look of Antonio More’s 
** Portrait of a nobleman,” name unknown. 
Whole acres of canvas like the Rubens 
** Peace” and ‘‘ War” (fine as they are in 
their way) are infinitely less valuable, do 
not say one half so much, or tell what they 
have to tell so plainly, as his picture of 
‘* Helena Forman” and his ‘‘ Two Child- 
ren” in the Louvre. It will only, however, 
be the painter capable of (what are called) 
higher things who will ever be able to guess 
the capabilities of a face in the first place, 
and thentranslate them adequately upon 
canvas, which can alone be called real por- 
trait painting. A man cannot only be a 
portrait painter to reach this point —he 
must possess the power which, when ‘he 
chooses to use it otherwise, can create great 
works of a different kind, i. e. understand 
character, unravel what is often written in 
very earthly confused lines in men, and tell 
the story as he sees it with that vision which 
‘* sees the mind behind the face,” as Tenny- 


——— it. 

ith regard to the question of what art 
can best represent, one cannot but feel that 
there is a certain amount of truth in the 
modern cry, ‘‘ Give us subjects which we 
understand.” ‘* We don’t know about, and 
we don’t care for, pagan processions and 
Greek myths,” says the English world ; 
‘*the Greeks carved them because they be- 
lieved in them, and the Italian Madonnas 
were painted to satisfy the craving of the 
people; they were in sympathy with their 
artists, and the art was the expression of 
the mind of the nation defined and idealized. 
Why cannot our artists do for us as those 
of old? We cannot sympathize with what 
is so distant from our life and modes of 
thought, and which does not come home to 
our own interests. Are there no causes 
which move our natures as deeply as in for- 
mer times? Were not the sufferings in the 
Crimea of the commonest soldier as heroic 
as any battle of the Amazons? We want 
our artists to teach us what to admire: to 
be ‘ prophets’ in the old sense, teachers to 
the nation of the beautiful and the poetic 
which is to be found in the common life 
around us. But if the best cut themselves 
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off from the chance of being ‘ understanded 
of the people” by choosing what is only in- 
teresting and even intelligible to the educat- 
ed few, are they not themselves curtailing 
their own mission?” ‘* What’s Hecuba to 
me or I to Hecuba?” must be true of the 
world in general. It requires both educa- 
tion and imagination to transport ourselves 
into so far off a life as the Greek. It is 
only by falsifying wholly the old legend in 
spirit that Mr. Tennyson has made Guine- 
vere so generally interesting ; by transport- 
ing the modes of thought and morals of the 
modern ideal hero into the archaic model. 
Where he has stuck to the original, as in 
‘* Enid, ” it is almost impossible to care for 
her woes as she drives those three horses 
before her. 

There are certain minds in whom the 
classic side is so strong that it is most natu- 
ral for them to write of Endymion or Ata- 
lanta, and we are grateful for whatsoever 
the true artists, poet or painter, will give 
us; but they must remember that they are 
not following the example of the Greek 
poets and the Italian painters —they are 
foregoing the very associations and interests 
which made them strong. ‘tThe ashes of 
our fathers and the temples of our gods” 
will always be the most really interesting 
topics to every nation. It is like the ser- 
mons of the present day: we preach about 
the past, we moralize on the vices of the 
Corinthians, and our symbols come out of 
the Jewish landscape, while our Master 
took His illustrations out of every common 
field and stone and peasant around Him; 
there was not a weed or a sheep and goat 
which he did not make to tell its story: 
whereby His parables, quite irrespective of 
any inspiration, are living still, while ours 
have no root in the ground of our own ex- 
perience and are dead. 

It is not by merely imitating the beauti- 
ful of the past that we can-ever hope to 
equal it — it must be grown out of the soil 
of our own life and our own feelings. 
Surely there must be a poetic side, a mode 
of seeing them by which the great deeds 
and great thoughts of the present can take 
artistic form? We are cut off, it is true, 
from the sensuous side of religion as a fruit- 
ful source of beautiful inspiration; the ab- 
stract doctrinal view which the northern na- 
tions take of their severer, more reasoning 
faith, prevents all outward and visible form 
being given to their theology ; but there re- 
mains the life of national interests, strug- 
gles, politics, and philanthropy. Mr. Pea- 
body must be represented: why should he 
be made ridiculous as the reward of his 
generosity, as was done last year? Rem- 





brandt could have made a fine picture of 
him, why cannot we? There is surely a 
d side to Havelock and his men march- 
ing night and day across the burning plains 
of India, to the rescue of their countrymen 
in Lucknow: why is he to be gibbeted for 
his pains in one of the vulgarest of the 
dingy, dismal, black regiment of statues 
which disfigure our streets and squares ? 

A widowed woman, ruler of such vast 
outlying territories as call her queen, giving 
the reward of bravery to her soldiers is 
surely as touching and interesting as Dari- 
us’s wife? There is something very noble 
in a great orator who believes that he is 
speaking in a great cause of justice and hu- 
manity to a people very near and yet so far 
off, and yet all that even Mr. Watts has 
made of Gladstone is a general impression 
of being choked in the white gills of his 
shirt collar. The dress of the present day 
is no doubt a difficulty and a hindrance, but 
what are men of genius for but to conquer 
difficulties and hindrances ? 

No work has ever become part of the 
great heritage of the race which has not 
been rooted in the sympathies of the nation : 
to appeal to the refined and educated and 
fastidious few must always make art an ob- 
jet de luxe, not the staple commodity of the 
food offered to the world. 

If we choose to write like Spobr and 
Wagner, to be learned and abstruse, it is 
well, but it is a grander thing to appeal to 
great bodies of your fellow men like Han- 

el: the Messiah, the Israel in Egypt are 
essentially popular works, although no one 
can deny that they are very high art. Why 
do the masses, the very people who we are 
told cannot relish good pictures because 
they pass by some of our beautiful modern 
Greek creations unmoved, crowd to hear 
these year after year in increasing num- 
bers? If I preach the highest truths in a 
tongue which my audience does not under- 
stand, if I sing: the best poetry in what is 
‘* Hebrew Greek” to the multitude, surely 
Iam to blame as wellasit? They ought to 
learn Hebrew Greek, say we. Is there any 
hope that any large portion of the world 
will ever be able to acquire the preliminary 
knowledge necessary for the enjoyment of 
such work ? 

If it be replied that the highest kind of 
art can only be appreciated by the highest 
order of minds, the plain fact remains that 
the greatest creations have furnished food 
for gentle and simple alike, that the best 
Greek plays were intended to be acted be- 
fore the Athenian nation, that Phidias be- 
lieved himself to he interpreting the great 
goddess to her own city, that Homer and 
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Shakespeare were popular poets, that Mi- 
chelangelo and Raphael had no idea of an 
esoteric manner of painting for a small knot 
of like-minded men, but sought to. raise 
and ‘‘ fulfil” the religious feeling of their 
whole people—they combined something 
which was fit food for the highest, which 
perhaps the greatest minds may not yet have 
fully reached, with what was intelligible to 
the common people. 

We don’t believe in ‘* Dionysus, God of 
joyous nature.” Why then paint him? 
** But,” say the very clever men of this 
school, we ‘‘do still believe in joyous na- 
ture, and this is only the most beautiful in- 
carnation ever accomplished of what is a 
common feeling to all time.” Then let us 
discover a form of our own to express the 
immortal truth which no doubt is the foun- 
dation of those exquisite Greek creations. 
Are we so poor that we have no language 
of our own, but must speak a foreign 
tongue? ‘*The feeding of the heart on 
beauty” is akin to a devout exercise, as 
Plato, Mr. F. Newman, Dante in the Vita 
Nuova, and Michelangelo in his sonnets de- 
clare; but the ‘‘mere play with the ideas 
of things infinite,” which is the bane of 
the Greeks, with the fact that ‘‘ none of the 
qualities which we peculiarly call spiritual” 


were expressed at all by Greek statues, |i 


must always make their art an inadequate 
expression of modern feeling. *‘ The be- 
lief connected with the Eumenides was the 
only purifying art of the Greek religion,” 
says K. O. Miller. 

It is, after all, the people whom art ought 
to instruct and raise to a higher mind, and 
this can hardly be done except by appeal- 
ing as both the Greeks and Italians did to 
their sympathies and understandings — to 
feelings and ideas which will be fed, with 
bad food if not by good. Of course it is 
possible for a man to write, or paint, or 
compose so far in advance of his age, that 
the education of the world may not have 
reached the point where he can be under- 
stood until long aftee he is in his grave — 
like Sebastian ‘Bach, whose music is only 
now beginning to be at all generally com- 
prehended; and it may even be granted 
that we, the contemporaries, are not always 
fit judges of our greatest genius. Yet still 
the world is old enough to be able to look 
back and calculate historically the principles 
upon which the work which has lasted has 
been constructed, consciously or uncon- 
sciously. A man’s work must be the hon- 
est expression of his own natural beliefs 
and perceptions, which belong more or less 
to his age (though not perhaps always to 
his generation), and his individual talent is 
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evidently multiplied in almost infinite pro- 
portion if he is fortunate enough to express 
the thoughts of his people —if he can be 
backed, as it were, by the great chorus of 
his race. If he looks back, like Eurydice 
herself, the paleness of death comes over 
even such most beautiful creations; they 
are ghosts without flesh and blood, out of 
another world, not living here. Gibson's 
Venus is no goddess; a god cannot be cre- 
ated unless ye believe in him — the Madon- 
na cannot be painted by a Protestant — 
‘* the gods of Greekland,” as Schiller sings, 
are dead for us, however beautiful, and no 
Emperor Julian of art can bring them back 
to life again. 

It is all very well to attempt to grow 
palms ; if our climate will not admit of them, 
we had better cultivate oaks; an exotic will 
always be amore or less delicate, if not 
sickly plant, and Greek art will always be 
an exotic in the England of the nineteenth 
century. ‘‘ Feed them with food convenient 
for them” does not mean pine apples and 
chicken salad. 

If we could at all come to an understand- 
ing as to what is possible for the different 
arts in the first place, and next what is 
worthy and wise for each to express, we 
a“ make greater way — and this is true 
in high and low art alike. As a small in- 
stance: in Victor Hugo’s Travailleurs de la 
Mer there is a mysterious horror about the 
pieuvre most successfully carried out; the 
contrast between the almost invisible, un- 
dulating, semi-transparent ruffian of the 
sea and the enormous power he can exert, 
the description how the grizzly thing ‘‘ ab- 
sorbs,” not swallows the man, sucks him 
down in the half light of the desolate lonely 
rock cave in the middle of the great sea, is 
terrible and makes one’s flesh creep. ‘* La 
pieuvre n’a pas de dents comme le tigre, 
ell n’a pas de griffes comme Iaigle, elle 
n’a pas de poison comme le serpent; 
mais elle est phus puissante. . . .” &c. 
causes a most eerie shiver; but when Gus- 
tave Doré shows us five long arms with ten 
suckers to each seizing a man round the 
body, it is simply a very repulsive reptile, 
a very ugly scene, not in the least terrible. 
The original idea is only to be produced by 
words, gradually piling up successive items 
of description, line upon line, detail upon 
detail, a nightmare of hints and expecta- 
tions, like a bad dream, utterly untranslat- 
able by pencil and paint. 

And to illustrate a question of high art 
by one of our first painters: ‘‘ Behold I 
stand at the door and knock” is a metaphor. 
To translate an emblem, which is by the 
hypothesis not an existing fact, but a re- 
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semblance to something else, into the out- 
ward and visible signs of paint and canvas 
is to ignore the very essence of what can 
and cannot be expressed by pictures. 
There is no analogy between the literal 
door of wood and stone and a heart. It is 
the moral significance of the entrance of 
Christ into a man, typified by the image of 
entering, which the words imply, and this 
is really weakened and made more enig- 
matical by the literal King standing with a 
literal lantern in His hand trying to get in 
at that grass-grown weedy corner. 

Again, with regard to that most striking 
picture of the 5 ge it is not possible 
to express pictorially that the sins of a 
whole people are typically laid on that crea- 
ture’s shoulders, and that he is driven out 
before God’s face. What you see is a mis- 
erable beast dying of thirst; perishing of 
heat and weariness, with the glorious moun- 
tain ranges cool and delicious in sight. It 
a horribly and uselessly painful representa- 
tion of brute agony, and you turn away 
with a useless heartache. 

We have discovered in sculpture that 
Valours and Charities and Britiannias and 
Unicorns don’t answer, but are the coldest 
of abstractions and utterly uninteresting. 
An emblem cannot rightly be painted or 
carved in tangible or visible form; let us 
leave metaphors to words which are their 
proper mediums of expression. The world 
of art is not so circumscribed as to'force 
ae to trench on the property of other 
folk. 

And whatsoever the particular form of 
art which you choose to express the thought 
within you (or rather which chooses you, 
for the piewvre himself does not take 
more violent possession of a man), let the 
subject of any great work, it cannot be re- 
peated too often, have a real deep root, 
first and chiefest in something really inter- 
esting ag one | to man as a human being, 
and next, thoug lower, in a question en- 
listing, if possible, the sympathies of the 
nation. Some one has remarked that sev- 
eral of the grandest lines in Milton are 
mere strings of names, but each so sug- 
gestive, so full of associations, that the re- 
sult is the highest poetry, although to men 
who did not possess those links of thought 
the beauty of the passage must be a good 
deal lost; the interest gains in intensity, 


but loses in width. The best poetry, the 
| Greek myths should be painted, is good. 


highest art of design has, however, always 
been essentially national, expressive of the 
country where it grew, born of the soil, the 
very anachronisms being often one of their 
chief charms. The Venetian senators who 
stand by as the little blue child Virgin of 
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Titian mounts the steps to the temple, the 
hard-featured burgomasters who kneel be- 
fore the Holbein Madonna with the sick 
child in her arms, at Dresden — these come 
home to the souls of the spectators at the 
present time, were most interesting to the 
men and women who were about the paint- 
ers, and will be interesting to all time. 

The paganism of Italy was so real a thing 
in the days of Leo X. and. Raphael, Lo- 
renzo dei Medici and Ficino, that it was 
hardly going beyond the living sympathies 
of the time to represent and enjoy the gods 
and goddesses of the Farnesina, the Aurora 
of the Ludovisi, the Sibyls of the Sistine. 
Charon ferries the souls into hell with most 
religious solemnity in the Campo Santo of 
Pisa; Virgil was almost as living a friend 
to Dante as the hero of ‘‘ In Memoriam” 
to Mr. Tennyson: it was after all but a 
revival of the deities which the nation had 
once believed in. But we are too far off in 
thought in these days, naturally, intellect- 
ually, and physically. Nympbs look but 
cold abstractions in the Royal Academy, 
they shiver in our climate, our northern 
nations do not dream of such like in the 
woods, they are unnatured here, and while 
we go dead against the feeling of the na- 
tion we cannot maké national works. The 
nude will always affront the sense of right 
of the homely middle and lower classes: 
this feeling is inextricably bound up with 
what is really good in their lives, and it is 
no use appealing to them by such means. 
There is something in modern civilization 
so essentially different from that of the 
Greek that we never can regard such mat- 
ters with the same eyes. Every human 
passion, sentiment, and power were in his 
view equally divine: there was nothing to 
him either immoral or unpleasing in the de- 
picting of any human appetite. Ours may 

e a lower civilization in this — we will not 
dispute about terms. Our delicacy may be 
real indelicacy in the matter, but its ex- 
istence is a fact. The world has drunk 
deeply of the knowledge of good and evil, 
and cannot return to its childlike nakedness 
of expression, even if (which we deny) it 
were desirable. That a certain number of 
works of classic beauty should be “ in- 
vented” (as the Italians call it) for the 
educated minority who care for them and 
can understand them; that (inones should 
be written and processions in honour of 


Heaven forbid that any field should be cut 
off, there is room for all; but let the poets 
and painters do so as a pastime, not as their 
life’s work, knowing that Homer and Dante 
and Phidias and Raphael were not grown 
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thus, and indeed could not have produced 
an article so purely of culture and abstrac- 
tion, instead of being inspired by the faith 
of their people, and in return raising and 
ennobling that faith. 

If one may presume to say so to such 
men of genius, we are on the wrong tack. 
It used to be the fashion for writers to 
clothe their thoughts in Latin; Petrarch 
and Spenser were ‘ inspired by the muses, 
Apollo sat on their Parnassus ;” the statues 
of our generals and statesmen were clad in 
Roman togas or soi-disant Greek armour or 
semi-nakedness, as the only decent way of 
presenting them to the public; our painters 
are now insisting on dressing their ideas in 
Greek forms, no doubt beyond measure the 
most exquisite expression of the beautiful 
the wand has yet seen, but which must be 
artificial, more or less, among us — imita- 
tive, only in the highest sense, it is true, 
but still not de notre cré, not wine of the 
soil, but grapes imported, which can never 
either materially or spiritually be the food 
of a nation; and our poets in the search 
after novelty have taken to the ‘ mon- 
strous” (in the dictionary sense ‘‘ out of 
nature”) or the archaic, beyond our sym- 
pathy, unless by wresting it out of its real 
setting of manners and feeling. The high- 
est part of the artist-prophet’s vocation, i.e. 
the education of his people, is still left un- 
done at a time when probably such tuition 
is more necessary than at any period of the 
world’s history.* 


* It is curious to see the craving after s higher 
ideal in what is supposed to be the prosaic nature of 
our present civilization (or perhaps as a reaction from 
it) showing itself amongst us in music, the most ideal 
of all arts, which certainly at the present moment is 
the most popular of all, in its highest form. The 
** Monday Conce ts,” the Crystal Palace Festivals 
select the very best classical works, performed in the 
best manner, to attract their crowds; better music, 
indeed, may be heard in choir practices and the like 
than in many drawing-rooms where Claribel and 
Co. reign supreme. But music must always be too 
emotional an art to supply alone what is required for 
the education of the people, even at its best. 


From The Spectator. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S PRAISE OF DEATH. 


GrorGe Extot’s thought is so full of 
poetry and her poetry so full of thought, 
that it is often difficult to determine whether 
one whose themes are so far beyond the 
themes of many true poets, and far better 
worth study, so far as the total result of 
impression on the mind goes, than many 
true poems, is or is not right in moulding 
her feeling in poetic forms. It is clear that 





a great intellectual power and a lofty theme 
need more of fire to fuse them into a true 
oem than a minor intellectual power and a 
ower theme. The calmness and. contem- 
plative grasp of George Eliot are especially 
gifts which it needs a very high imaginative 
temperature, so to speak, to raise to the 
incandescent point. And in her ‘* Legend 
of Jubal,” published in the May number of 
Macmillan’s Magazine, while there are pas- 
sages of rare force and beauty, and one or 
two pictures of perfect loveliness, the gen- 
eral effect of the whole seems ta us some- 
what tame and sombre, and penetrated with 
the labouring monotone of a heart op- 
pressed, if not cast down, by the burden of 
the intellectual theory which the poet had 
undertaken the duty of rendering into ex- 
pository verse. It may be, however, that 
our estimate of the poem is injured by our 
want of sympathy with its burden. Yet we 
think almost every critic would recognize 
a dragging movement, a want of the fire 
needed for the euthanasia of the first poet 
of the early world, in that long speech ad- 
dressed to the dying Jubal by the ‘‘ angel 
of his life and death,” in which the theory 
of the writer receives its final illustration 
and its last touches. Indeed, if the com- 
ment dropped by our contemporary, the 
Academy, in its one-line criticism of last 
Saturday on this poem, — ‘* Remarkable as 
showing the influence of Mr. Morris in the 
versification,” — be just, of which we are 
somewhat doubtful, it would be the con- 
demnation of the verse as verse, for no ver- 
sification could be less adapted to the la- 
bouring and almost tragic burden of the 
writer’s thought, than the easy-flowing meas- 
ure, dancing along in changeful April moods 
of shower and sunshine, of which that late- 
born child of this over-crowded age gives 
us such sweet and abundant store. 

But whether our impression of the poem 
as a poem be impartial, or prejudiced by 
our want of sympathy with its burden, it is 
undoubtedly a very great imaginative com- 
position; and it must be worth while to 
copsider what the burden is, and point out 
where the writer suffers herself, as we think, 
to be betrayed into a false interpretation of 
the secrets of the heart. The subject, then, 
of the poem is praise of death, and of the 
fulness of energy which the dark inevitable 
fate that awaits us has lent to human life 
while it lasts. Cain is introduced flying 
from the wrath of God, and seeking some 
land where other and kinder gods ruled, 
and might remit the stern decree of death. 
He finds such a land as he supposes, and 
for hundreds of years his descendants ~ 
up around him, without hearing of death, in 
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lad idleness. In some of the sweetest 
nes of the poem we are told how 


‘They laboured gently, as a maid who weaves 

Her hair in mimic mats, and oft 

And strokes across her hand the tresses soft, 

Then peeps to watch the poised butterfly 

Or little burthened ants that homeward hie. 

Time was but leisure to their lingering 
thought, 

There was no need for haste to finish aught; 

But sweet beginnings were repeated sti 

Like infant babblings that no task fulfil; 

For, Jove, that loved not change, constrained 
the simple will.’ 


Into this world unconscious of doom, the 
knowledge of death enters by the acci- 
dental death of one of Lamech’s children, 
and Cain is compelled to disclose the fate 
which remains for all of them by that stern 
will of Jehovah, which he has hoped, but 
failed to escape by his long pilgrimage : — 


** And a new spirit from that hour came o’er 
The race of Cain; soft idlesse was no more, 
But even the sunshine had a heart of care, 
Smiling with hidden dread, —a mother fair 
Who folding to her breast a dying child 
Beams with feigned joy that but makes sad- 
ness mild. 

Death was now lord of life, and at his word 

Time, vague as air before, new terrors stirred, 

With measured wing now audibly arose 

— through all things to some unseen 
close. 

Now glad Content by clutching Haste was 
torn, 

And Work grew eager and Device was born. 

It seemed the light was never loved before, 

Now each man said, ‘ Twill goand come no 
more.’ 

No budding branch, no pebble from the brook, 

No form, no shadow, but new dearness took 

—_ the one thought that life must have an 
end; 

And the last parting now began to send 

Diffusive dread through love and wedded bliss, 

Thrilling them into finer tenderness. 

Then Memory disclosed her face divine, 

That like the calm nocturnal lights doth shine 

Within the soul and shows the sacred graves, 

And shows the presence that no sunlight 
craves, 

No space, no warmth, but moves among them 
all 


Gone and yet here, and coming at each call, 

With ready voice and eyes that understand, 

And lips that ask a kiss, and dear responsive 
hand. 

Thus to Cain’s race Death was tear-watered 
seed 


Of various life, and action-shaping need.’” 
The vivifying effect of this knowledge of 


Death is described especially in relation to 
the three sons of Lamech, —Jabal, who 
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teaches the dumb animals to love and obey 
him, — Tubal-Cain, who founds the indus- 
trial arts, — Jubal, in whom the new sense 
of limitation breeds the spirit of poetry and 
music, — 


‘* A yearning for some hidden soul of things, 
Some outward touch complete on inner springs 
That vaguely moving bred a lovely pain, — 
A want that did but stronger grow with gain 
Of all good else, as spirits might be sad 
For lack of speech to tell us they are glad.’’ 


Jubal invents the lyre and the art of 
song, and receives unmeasured glory and 
gratitude from his kindred, for his gift to 
them of the new faculty, till he grows 
weary of hearing the echo of his own words, 
and resolves to seek some distant land 
where he can find new harmonies and give 
up his heart to solitary raptures. He jour- 
neys on for ages, sowing music everywhere 
as he goes, till he reaches the sea, and finds 
himself so utterly unable to render again 
the music of that ‘‘ mighty harmonist ” that 
he touches the lyre no more, and longs again 
for the land where first he realized the pow- 
er which is ebbing away from him as his 
‘* heart widens with its widening home.” 
He returns to find his name famous, and 
temples built in his praise, but also to find 
a generation which knows him not and 
which hardly notices the feeble old man who 
is the true claimant for these divine honours. 
Jubal feels a passionate desire to identify 
himself with the object of all this venera- 
tion. A germ of selfishness lurks in him 
still: — 


** What though his song should spread from 
man’s small race 
Out through the myriad worlds that people 


space, 
And make the heavens one joy-diffusing quire ? 
Still, mid that vast would throb the keen de- 


sire 
Of this poor aged flesh, this eventide, 
This twilight soon in darkness to subside, 
This little pulse of self that, having glowed 
Through thrice three centuries, and divinely 
strowed 
The light of music through the vague of sound, 
Ached smallness still in good that had no 
bound.’’ 


In other words, the yearning to be person- 
ally recognized and identified as the giver 
of these great gifts to man was the poor 
alloy still left in Jubal’s nature, — an alloy 
which the mere fear of death had, by the 
way, apparently stimulated rather than di- 
minished, for our author expressly tells us 
that Tubal-Cain at least, and still more we 
should think Jubal,— 
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- +... “wot not of treachery, 
Or greedy lust, or any ill to be, 
Save the one ill of sinking into naught 
Banished from action and act-shaping thought.”’ 


However, Death itself is to purify Jubal 
from this insatiable longing for personal 
recognition as the author of the music and 
the song which the fear of Death had gen- 
erated in him, for Jubal’s claim to be the 
inventor of the lyre is treated as a profanity, 
and he is beaten and driven away from the 
temple built in his honour, to die alone. 
Dying, a vision comes to him of the ‘‘ angel 
of his life and death,” who teaches him that 
his life had been full enough of blessing 
without his receiving in his own person the 
honour due to it, — that 
‘* in thy soul to bear 

The growth of song, and feel the sweet unrest 
Of the world’s spring-tide in thy conscious 

breast,’’ 
—was itself the greatest of all git, far 
greater than any gratitude which might 
seem to be due to it. Indeed, it was the 
very intensity of the light he had radiated 
which caused his old age to be despised, — 
as a shrine too mean for a rumour so divine. 
Nay, it was the final blessing of Death, — 
so we understand our author to teach, — 
that, after stimulating such creative activity 
as Jubal’s, it destroyed the *‘ fleshly self” 
with all its egotisms, and left him only an 
impersonal immortality in that human glad- 
ness which, in its rejoicings, does not recog- 
nize the personal origin of its joys : — 


** This was thy lot to feel, create, bestow, 
And that immeasurable life to know 
From which the fleshly self falls shrivelled, 


A seed primeval that has forests bred. 

It is the glory of the heritage 

Thy life has left, that makes thy outcast age; 

Thy limbs shall lie, dark, tombless, on this sod, 

Because thou shinest in man’s soul a god, 

Who found and gave new passion and new joy, 

That naught but earth’s destruction can de- 
stroy. 

Thy gifts to give was thine of men alone; 

*Twas but in giving that thou could’st atone 

For too much wealth amid their poverty.’’ 


And with these warnings in his ears we 
leave Jubal, at the close of this grand but 
melancholy legend, 
** Quitting mortality, a quenched sun-wave, 
The All-creating Presence for his grave.”’ 


Whether the poetic form is or is not gener- 
ally adequate to the thought, at all events 
the thought itself is gravely passionate, ex- 
pressing a strange depth of gratitude for 
the power of Death to stimulate energy and 





give a new keenness of emotion to the race, 
—and finally, for its power to rob the indi- 
vidual soul of the one selfish husk which 
clings to all such energy, however disinter- 
ested, —the craving for personal recogni- 
tion. 

So we understand the teaching of this 
very fine legend,— and, in parts at least, 
very fine poem. But the deepest of 
the teaching, the part of it most likely to 
strike the imagination and affect the heart 
of its readers, seems to us profoundly false. 
We have already noted the apparent moral 
contradiction implied in praising death for 
the stimulus it gives to the generally benefi- 
cent perhaps, but certainly egotistic desire 
for immortal fame, and yet praising it also 
for separating the shrivelled, dead husk of 
the ‘‘ fleshly self” from the immeasurable 
life it has engendered in generations to 
come. But there is a deeper vice still in 
the doctrine that Death extinguishes that 
selfish egotism which, as George Eliot so 
finely says, ‘‘ ached smallness still in good 
that has - a To extinguish the 
power of selfish feeling is not a victory over 
selfish feeling ; Jubal dies before he has 
gained any such victory. If he had gained 
the victory, there cae have been no praise 
due to Death, by which he could not have 
gained it. To be willing to submit to anni- 
bilation for the infinite good of others might 
be a noble and disinterested attitude of 
mind, but then such willingness is not the 
gift of Death, but of Life, and he who has 
it can gain nothing by Death, while the uni- 
verse loses by it the very flower of its life. 
The death of the eorn of wheat which, ‘* ex- 
- it die, abideth alone, but if it die bring- 
eth forth much fruit,” is not the death of 
annihilation, but of transfiguration ; and the 
transfiguration of the highest thing man can 
know, personal love, involves the retention 
and development of that highest element, 
the personality, not its degradation and ex- 
tinction. If Jubal instead of being quenched 
like ‘a sun-wave” in the ‘‘ grave” of an 
‘* All-creating Presence,” — what a paradox 
is there! —had learnt to renounce the pas- 
sionate desire to be identified with his own 
gift to mankind, he would have ceased to 
‘**ache smallness still in good that had no 
bound,” in afar higher and truer sense than 
any in which that can be asserted of a 
‘* quenched sun-wave” which has ceased to 
be at all. The doctrine of this poem really 
comes to this, —that Death creates by 
making us smart under the consciousness 
of limitation, by stinging self-love into haste 
and energy, —or that purely disinterested 
creation, creation without the thirst for per- 
sonal recognition, is not for personal beings 














like men at all, but the privilege only of 
unconscious and impersonal life. To that 
we can only reply that what we do actually 
experience, in however imperfect a degree, 
cannot be impossible to us, —and that the 
creative power of purely disinterested love 
has no fascination, indeed strictly speaking, 
no meaning, for us, if we drop the thought 
of the personal centre from which it flows. 
‘* Love ” implies the self-surrender of a con- 
scious being to the well-being of others. 
An unconscious stream of beneficent energy 
is in no sense ‘‘ love,” and excites none of 
the moral awe which the display of any 
divine love excites. 

In the next place, even the true and un- 
dniable effect of death in stimulating en- 
ergy, and making men, by suggesting loss, 
conscious of the love which otherwise they 
might hardly. know, is more or less condi- 
tional on death’s being believed to be not 
final. A man with death near at hand will 
seldom undertake any task unconnected 
with the life into which he believes himself 
about to plunge, because it seems hardly 
worth while. ‘Those who lose their belief in 
immortality too often sink under the moral 

lysis of a creed which seems to leave so 
ittle that it is worth while to attempt. 
Especially, we believe, that the loss of faith 
in immortality usually saps the deepest and 
tenderest affections of human nature, instead 
of giving them, as George Eliot intimates, 
a new tenderness. It is clear that the ap- 
hension of loss cannot create feeling ; — 
1t can and does only bring home to the coe 
the depth of feeling already cherished there. 
But the belief in final death does more than 
this; it undermines our respect for the in- 
trinsic worth of a nature so ephemeral, and 
makes it seem more reasonable, — perhaps 
we should say makes it really more reason- 
able, —to contract our love into better 
keeping with the short minutes during which 
alone it can be entertained. We are quite 
willing to admit that human aspirations have 
comparatively little to do with the evidence 
for immortality, except as evidence, if evi- 
dence, as we believe, they be, of the pur- 
pose of the Creator. But we utterly deny 
that to lose that faith could quicken life and 
love, as this poem seems to teach. We 
hold that it would paralyze life, and sap the 
very springs of the deepest love. 


Mn. BenTLey announces for oy ya. 
tion, ‘‘ Travels in the Air,’’ by Mr. Glaisher and 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE ART OF RETICENCE. 


AmoneG other classifications we may di- 
vide the world into those who live by im- 
pulse and the undirected flow of circum- 
stance, and those who map out their lives 
according to art and a definite. design. 
These last, however, are wonderfully rare, 
few people having capacity enough to con- 
struct any persistent plan of life or to carry 
it through if even they have begun one — 
it being so much easier to follow nature and 
drift with the stream, than to work by rule 
and square, and build up even a beaver’s 
dam. Now, in the matter of reticence, 
how few people understand this as an art, 
and how almost entirely it is by the mere 
chance of temperament whether a person is 
confidential or reticent, with his heart on his 
sleeve or not to be got at by a pickaxe, 
ene silent or contemptibly loqua- 
cious. metimes indeed we do find one 
who, like Talleyrand, has mastered the art 
of an eloquent reticence from alpha to 
omega and knows how to conceal everything 
without showing that he conceals anything ; 
but we find such persons very seldom, and 
we do not always understand his value when 
we have him. Any one not a born fool can 
resolve to keep silence on certain points, 
but it takes a master mind to be able to talk 
and yet not tell. Silence, indeed, self-evi- 
dent and unmasked, though a safe method, 
is but a clumsy one, and to be tolerated 
only in very timid and very young people. 
‘* Le silence est le parti plus sur pour celui 
qui se défie; de soi-méme,” says Rochefou- 
cauld; so is total abstinence for him who 
cannot control himself; yet we do not 
~_ total abstinence as the best order of 
ife for a wise and disciplined person, any 
more than we would put strong ancles into 
leg-irons or forbid a rational man to handle 
a sword. Besides, silence may be as ex- 
pressive, as tell-tale even, as speech, and 
at the best there is no art in shutting one’s 
lips and sitting mute; though indeed too 
few people have got even so far as this in 
the art of reticence, but tell everything they 
know as surely as water flows through a 
sieve, and are safe just in proportion to 
their ignorance. 

But there is art, the most consummate 
act, in appearing absolutely frank, yet 
never telling anything which it is not wished 
should be known, in being pleasantly chatty 
and conversational, yet never committing 
oneself to a statement or an opinion which 
might be used against one afterwards — ars 
celare artem in keeping one’s own counsel 
as well as in other things. It is only after 
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that you find out he has been substantially 
reticent throughout, though apparently so 
frank. Caught by his easy manner, his 
genial talk, his ready sympathy, you have 
confided to him not. only all you have of 
your own, but all you have of other peo- 
ple’s; and it is only long after, when you 
reflect quietly undisturbed by the magnetism 
of his presence, that you come to the 
knowledge of how reticent he has been in 
the midst of' this seeming frankness, and 
how little reciprocity there has been in your 
confidence together. You know such peo- 
ple for years, and you never know really 
more of them at the end than you did in 
the beginning. You cannot lay your finger 
on a fact that would in any way place them 
in your power; and though you did not 
notice it at the time, and don’t know how it 

- has been done now, you feel that they have 
never trusted you, and have all along care- 
fully avoided anything like confidence. 
But you are at their mercy by your own 
rashness, and if they do not destroy you it 
is because they are reticent for you as well 
as towards you; perhaps because they are 
good-natured, perhaps because they despise 
er for your very frankness too much to 
urt you; but above all things not because 
they are unable. How you hate them when 
you think of the skill with which they took 
all that was offered to them, yet never let 
you see they ae back nothing for their 
own part —rather by the jugglery of man- 
ner made you believe that they were giving 
back as much as they were receiving! Per- 
haps it was a little ungenerous; But they 
had the right to argue that if you could not 
keep your own counsel you would not be 
likely to keep theirs, and it was only kind 
at the time to let you hoodwink yourself so 
that you might not be offended. In manner 
genial, frank, conversational, sympathetic 
—in substance absolutely secret, cautious, 
never taken off their guard, never seduced 
into dangerous confidences, as careful for 
their friends as they are for themselves, and 
careful even for strangers unknown to them 


— these people are the salvation as they are | 


the charm of society; never making mis- 
chief, and by their habitual retieence, rais- 
ing up barriers at which gossip halts and 
rumour dies. No slander is ever traced to 
them, and what they know is as though it 
were not. Yet they do not make the 
clumsy mistake of letting you see that they 
are better mformed than yourself on certain 
subjects, and know more about the current 
scandals of the day than they choose to re- 
veal; on the contrary, they listen to your 
crude mistakes with a highly edified air, 
and leave you elated with the idea that you 
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have let them behind the scenes, and told 
them more than they knew before. If only 
they had spoken, your elation would not 
have been very long-lived. Of all personal 
qualities this art of reticence is the most 
important and valuable for a professional 
man to possess. Lawyer or physician, he 
must be able to hold all and hear all with 
out betraying by word or look, by injudi- 
cious defence any more than by overt 
treachery, by anger at a malicious accusa- 
tion any more than by a smile at an egre- 
gious mistake ; his business is to be reticent, 
not exculpatory, to maintain silence, not 
set up a defence nor yet proclaim the truth, 
To do this well requires a rare combination 
of good qualities, among which are tact and 
self-respect in about equal amount, self- 
command and the power of hitting that fine 
line which marks off reticencg from decep- 
tion. No man was ever thoroughly sue- 
cessful as either a lawyer or a physician 
who did not possess this combination; and 
with it even a modest amount of technical 
skill can be made to go a long way. 

Valuable in society, at home the reticent 
are so many forms of living death. Eyes 
have they and see not, ears and hear not, 
and the faculty of speech seems to have 
been given them in vain. They go out and 
they come home, and “= tell you nothin 
of all they have seen. They have heard 
sorts of news and seen no end of pleasant 
things, but they come down to breakfast the 
next morning as mute as fishes, and if you 
want it you must dig out your own informa- 
tion bit by bit by sequential, categorical 
prema Not that they are ‘q, * 
ill-natured ; they are only reticent. y 
are disastrous enough to those who are 
associated with them, and make the worst 
partners in the world in business or mar 
riage ; for you never know what is going on, 
or where you are, and you must be content 
to walk blindfold if you walk with them. 
They tell you nothing beyond what they 
are obliged, take you into no confidence, 
never consult you, never arrest their own 
action for your concurrence; and the con- 
sequence is that you live with them in the 
dark, if you are timid, for ever afraid of 
looming catastrophes, and more like a cap- 
tive bound to the car of their fortunes than 
like the coadjutor with a voice in the man- 
ner of the driving and the right to assist in 
the direction of the journey. This is the 
reticence of temperament, and we see it in 
children from quite an early age — those 
children who are trusted by the servants, 
and are their favourites in consequence, be- 
cause they tell no tales; but it is a disposi- 
tion that may become dangerous 























watched, and that is always liable to degen- 
erate into falsehood. For reticence is just 
on the boundary of deception, and it needs 
but a very little step to take one over the 
border. Still nothing can be more foolish 
or more suicidal, to say nothing of its sin, 
than lying. No man’s memory is so good 
as to enable him to lie with constant im- 
punity. Some day there must come the 
inevitable slip, and one such 7 of memory 
and consequent discovery will undo the 
careful labour of a life, and reduce the 
whole fabric to a heap of unsightly ruins. 
That obtrusive kind of reticence which 
a itself, which makes mysteries and 
ets you see there are mysteries, which 
keeps silence and flaunts it in your face as 
an intentional silence, brooding over things 
you are not worthy to know — that silence 
which is as loud as words is one of the most 
irritating things in the world, and can be 
made one of the most insulting. If words 
are sharp arrows, this kind of dumbness is 
even sharper and all the worse because it 
uts it out of your power to complain. 
Fou cannot bring into court a list of looks 
and shrugs, or make it a grievance that a 
man held his tongue while you raved, and 
to all appearance kept his temper when you 
lost yours. Yet all of us who have had 
any experience that way know that his hold- 
ing his tongue was the very reason why you 
raved, and that if he had spoken for his 
own share the worst of the tempest would 
have beenallayed. This is a common man- 
ner of tormenting, however, with reticent 
people who have a moral twist ; and to flin 
stones at you from behind the shield o 
silence by which they have sheltered them- 
selves is a pastime that hurts only one of 
the combatants. Reticence, though at times 
one of the greatest social virtues we pos- 
sess, is also at times one of the most disas- 
trous personal conditions. Half our mod- 
ern novels turn on the misery brought about 
by mistaken reticence ; and though novelists 
enerally exaggerate the circumstances they 
eal with, they are not wrong in their facts. 
If the waters of strife have been let loose 
because of many words, there have been 
broken hearts before now because of none, 
or not sufficient. Old proverbs, to be sure, 
inculcate the value of reticence, and the 
wisdom of keeping one’s own counsel. If 
speech is silvern, silence is golden, in popu- 
lar philosophy; and the youth is ever en- 
joined to be like the wise man, and keep 
himself free from the peril of words. Yet 
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for all that, next to truth, on which society 
rests, mutual knowledge is the best work- 
ing virtue, and a state of reticent distrust 
is more prudent than noble. Many people 
think it a fine thing to live with their most 
intimate friends as if they would one day 
become their enemies, and never let even 
their deepest affections strike root so far 
down as confidence. They re-arrange La 
Bruyére’s famous maxim, ‘‘ L’on peut avoir 
la confiance de quelqu’un sans en avoir le 
ceur,” and take it quite the contrary way ; 
but perhaps the heart which gives itself, 
divorced from confidence, is not worth ac- 
cepting, and reticence where there is love 
sounds almost a contradiction in terms. In- 
deed, the certainty of unlimited confidences 
where there is love is one of the strongest 
of all the arguments in favour of general 
reticence. For in nine cases out of ten 
you tell your secrets and open your heart, 
not only to your friend, but to your friend’s 
wife, or husband, or lover; and second- 
hand confidence is rarely held sacred if it 
can be betrayed with impunity. 

By an apparent contradiction, reticent 
people who tell nothing are often the most 
charming letter-writers. Full of chit-chat, 
of descriptions dashed off with a warm and 
flowing pen, giving all the latest news 
well authenticated and not scandalous, and 
breathing just the right amount of affeo- 
tion according to the circumstances of the 
correspondents —a naturally eloquent per- 
son who has cultivated the art of reticence 
writes letters unequalled for charm of 
manner. The first impression of them is 
superb, enchanting, enthralling, like the 
bouquet of old wine; but, on reconsidera- 
tion, what have they said? Absolutely 
nothing. This charming letter, apparently 
so full of matter, is an answer to a great, 
good, bonest outpour wherein you laid bare 
that foolish heart of yours, and delivered 
up your soul for anatomical examination ; 
and you looked for a reply based on the 
same lines. At first delighted, you are 
soon chilled and depressed by such a re- 
turn, and you feel that you have made a 
fool of yourself, and that your correspond- 
ent is laughing in his sleeve at your insane 
propensity to ‘* gush.” So must it be till 
that good time comes when man shall have 
no need to defend himself against his fel 
lows, when confidence shall not bring sor- 
row nor trust betrayal, and when the art of 
reticence shall be as obsolete as the art of 





fence, or the Socratic method. 
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From The Spectator. 
MR. ARNOLD ON ST. PAUL.* 


Ir is not easy to express strongly enough 
either the depth of our agreement with, or 
the depth of our dissent from, the doctrine 
of these remarkable essays. On the one 
side, they.teach what we have always held 
as of the very essence of St. Paul’s theol- 
ogy, — that instead of expounding the fo- 
rensic system which might almost be de- 
scribed, in the old legal terminology, as 
Christ ‘‘ suffering a fine and recovery” in 
order to free mankind from the lien laid by 
the law upon the human conscience, St. 
Paul’s whole effort is to show how the inner 
spirit of man may become truly righteous 
and holy, and to describe with the utmost 
fulness what the true signs of that right- 
eousness and holiness are, that nobody may 
mistake the nature of the end in view. On 
the other hand, the distinction between that 
in St. Paul’s teaching which Mr. Arnold 
says that ‘‘ science ” acknowledges as found- 
ed on genuine facts of human nature, and 
that in it which he intimates that it does 
not acknowledge, and cannot be expected 
to acknowledge, and of which, therefore, he 
does his best to attenuate the emphasis and 
importance in St. Paul’s letters, seems to 
us to strike at the very root of that teach- 
ing, and to reduce it back again from a 
fountain of inexhaustible freshness to a mere 
dried-up spring in the desert. 

But first let us say a word on Mr. Ar- 
nold’s very thoughtful and instructive but 

tronizing preface on the attitude of the 

issenters towards the Church of England. 
He makes, we think, a somewhat unfair use 
of Mr. Winterbotham’s confession in Par- 
liament as to the spirit of ‘‘ watchful jea}- 
ousy ” which had grown up among Dissent- 
ers towards the Church of England, calling 
it a ‘hideous confession,” and putting to 
those who feel it St. Paul’s question, 
** When there is jealousy and strife among 
you, are ye not carnal?” The present 
writer had the advantage of hearing that 
speech as well as Mr. Arnold, and he assur- 
edly did not interpret it as a boast made by 
Mr. Winterbotham in the name of the Dis- 
senters, but as an admission made with re- 
gret, but which he thought it wiser for all 
parties to be candidly made, in order that 
we Churchmen who, through carnality of 
another kind, are (as Mr. Winterbotham 
holds, and as, we confess, we too hold), in 
some considerable measure the cause of 
that carnal feeling among Dissenters, might 


* St. Paul and Protestantism, with an Introduc- 
tion on Puritanism and the Church England. 
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clearly understand the situation with which 
the Legislature has to deal. It may be 
true, we think, that Mr. Winterbotham ad- 
mitted the feeling of watchful jealousy with 
too little of regret, —though it was with 
regret, and as an excusable, not as an in- 
trinsically worthy attitude of mind, that he 
spoke of it. But of this we are quite sure, 
that Mr. Arnold is utterly blind to the un- 
worthy spirit in the Church of England 
which has fomented this unworthy feeling 
among Dissenters,—and we cannot but 
think that he as a Churchman would be bet- 
ter employed in trying to enforce upon us 
Churchmen the spirit of Christ's teaching, 
** How wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me 
pull the mote out of thine eye, and behold 
a beam is in thine own eye,” than in lectur- 
ing the Dissenters thus : — 


** And now let us turn to Mr. Winterbotham 
and the Protestant Dissenters. He interprets 
their very inner mind, he says; that which he 
declares in their name, they are all feeling, and 
would declare for themselves if they could. 
* There was a spirit of watchful jealousy on 
the part of the Dissenters, which made them 
prone to take offence ; therefore statesmen should 
not introduce the Established Church into all the 
institutions of the country.’ That is positively 
the wholespeech! ‘ Strife, jealousy, wrath, con- 
tentions, backbitings,’ — we know the catalogue. 
And the Dissenters are, by their own confession, 
so full of these, and the very existence of an or- 
ganization of Dissent so makes them a necessity, 
that the State is required to frame its legislation 
in consideration of them! Was there ever such 
a confession made? Here are people existing for 
the sake of a religion of which the essence is 
mildness and sweet reasonablenese, and the for- 
bearing to assert our ordinary self; and they de- 
clare themselves so full of the very temper and 
habits at which that religion is specially levelled, 
that they require to have even the occasion of 
forbearing to assert their ordinary self removed 
out of their way, because they are quite sure 
they will never comply with it! Never was 
there a more instructive comment on the bless- 
ings of separation, which we are so often invited 
by separatists toadmire. Why does not Dissent 
forbear to assert its ordinary self, and help to 
win the world to the mildness and sweet reason- 
ableness of Christ, without this vain contest 
about machinery? Why does not the Church? 
is the Dissenter’s answer. What an answer for 
a Christian! We are to defer giving up our or- 
dinary self until our neighbour shall have given 
- his : that is, we are never to give it up at 

1 But I will answer the question on more 
mundane grounds, Why are we to be more 
blamed than the Church for the strife arising 
out of our rival existences ? asks the Dissenter. 
Because the Church cannot help existing and 





you can! Therefore, contra ecclesiam nemo 
pacificus, as Baxter himself said in his better 
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moments. Because the Church is there; be- 
cause strife, jealousy, and self-assertion are sure 
to come with breaking off from her; and because 
strife, jealousy, and self-assertion are the very 
miseries against which Christiani ity is firstly 
levelled ; — therefore we say that a Christian is 
inexcusable in breaking with the Church, ex- 
cept for a departure from the primal ground of 
her foundation : Let every one that nameth the 
name of Christ depart from iniquity.” 


That is more or less true, we think. The 
Dissenters, had it been written by a Dis- 
senter, might have learned much by it. 
Those of them who have magnanimity 
enough to learn from one who sedulously 
refuses even to hear of the beam in his own 
eye, how to pluck the mote out of their 
eyes, may learn by it. But we confess that 
we think ‘‘ the mildness and sweet reason- 
ableness” of Christ would better be illus- 
trated in a Churchman by self-examination 
of his own sins and those of bis commun- 
ion, than by a forcible exposition to Dis- 
senters of the impossibility of their being in 
the right, and the necessarily unassailable 
position of the Church. Mr. Arnold has 
no hating power in him, but we cannot heip 
suggesting that the lists of Christian gifts 
on which St. Paul lays so much stress, and 
on which Mr. Arnold, following accurately 
in his wake, wisely and eloquently insiste 
so much, contain some which cordemn us 
and the pervading spirit of our Church, at 
least as severely as those he quotes con- 
demn the ‘‘ watchful jealousy ” of the Dis- 
senters. Take this, for example, ‘I, 
therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech 
you that ye walk worthy of the voca- 
tion wherewith ye are called, with all lowli- 
ness and meekness, with long-sufferi:g, = 
bearing one another.” Now, can any hon- 
est man describe the attitude of the na- 
tional Church towards Dissent in these 
terms ? Can Mr. Arnold’s own book, so far 
as it touches the Dissenters, be described 
in these terms? Is it not much nearer to a 
book written in all exaltation and patronage, 
with impatience upbraiding the Dissenter 
and his scruples? A more one-sided lec- 
ture we never perused than this able pre- 
face. ‘‘ Let nothing be done,” says St. 
. Paul in another epistle, ‘‘ through strife and 
vainglory, but in lowliness of mind let each 
esteem other better than themselves.” Can 
@ precept of the great apostle’s be more 
neatly and expressly contradicted in spirit 
than it is in the preface and some parts of 
the first essay of this book? As for strife, 
Mr. Arnold no doubt hopes to remove it 
by showing his antagonists how completely 
they are in the wrong, and he in the right ; 
but for the rest, there is the very spirit 
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which has in these latter days prolonged 
Dissent, — the spirit of bland superiority, 
the calm attitude of a higher caste, the lof- 
tiness of mind which deems the Dissenter 
indefinitely, though perhaps involuntarily, 
lower than ourselves, in the whole tone of 
Mr. Arnold’s disputation. At the root of 
his false conception of the Dissenters and 
their position, we take to be Mr. Arnold’s 
assumption that separation from the Church 
on points of dogma is wrong, because nei- 
ther the Church nor those who separate from 
it, have ‘‘the means of determining such 
points adequately.” Even if Mr. Arnold 
were right in this assumption, his use of it 
in relation to periods when any Churchman 
who had held with him would probably have 
been a worthless indifferentist, immeasur- 
ably inferior to the Dissenter who held that 
there was the means of obtaining absolute 
truth on matters of dogma, and that the 
Church had neglected that means, is surel 
the grossest of moral anachronisms! Al- 
together, while we heartily hold with Mr. 
Arnold as to the vital error of the Calvin- 
ists, and the superior sobriety and wisdom 
of the Church in refusing to crystallize the 
Calvinistic view into Church symbols, we 
utterly differ with him in supposing that the 
men who did take the Calvinistic view could 
with honesty have remained in the Church. 
A man who believes, like Mr. Arnold, that 
all theological dogma is premature, has 
hardly the right to arbitrate on differences 
between men the noblest of whom cling with 
their whole hearts to the belief that dog- 
matic truth on theological subjects is not 
only attainable by all men, but that inabil- 
ity to attain it has been due to some deep 
moral delinquency in the spirits of those 
who have confessed it. 

But to come back to what is immeasura- 
bly the best part of this book, the two es- 
says on St. Paul. We have said that we 
concur entirely with the thesis that St. Paul, 
so far from being in spirit Antinomian or 
verging in’ that direction, writes with one 
sole object in view, —the object of bring- 
ing righteousness home to the heart of man 
with a power that will make it no longer a 
yoke, — a law to be obeyed, — but an in- 
spiration and a joy. Nothing can be finer 
and truer than this : — 


** St. Paul’s piercing practical religious sense, 
joined to his strong intellectual power, enabled 
him to discern and follow the range of the com 
mandment, both as to man’s actions and as to 
his heart and thoughts, with extraordinary force 
and closeness. His religion had, as we shall 
see, a preponderantly mystic side, and nothing 





is so natural to the mystic as in rich sin- 
gle words, such as faith, light, love, to sum 
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up and take for granted, without specially enu- 
merating them, all good moral principles and 
habits; yet nothing is more remarkable in Paul 
than the frequent, nay, incessant lists, in the 
most particular detail, of moral habits to be 
pursued and avoided. Lists of this sort might 
in a less sincere and profound writer be formal 
and wearisome; but to no attentive reader of St. 
Paul wiil they be wearisome, for in making 
them he touched the solid ground which was the 
basis of his religion, —the solid ground of his 
hearty desire for righteousness and of his thor- 
ough conception of it,—and only on such a 
ground was so strong a superstructure possible. 
The more one studies these lists, the more does 
their significance come out. To illustrate this, 
let anyone go through for himself the enumera- 
tion, too long to be quoted here, in the four last 
verses of the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, of ‘ things which are not convenient;’ 
or let him merely consider with attention this 
catalogue, towards the end of the fifth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Galatians, of fruits of the 
spirit : ‘love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kind- 
ness, goodness, faith, mildness, self-control.’ 
The man who wrote with this searching minute- 
ness knew accurately what he meant by sin and 
righteousness, and did not use these words at 
random. His diligent comprehensiveness in his 
plan of duties is only less admirable than his 
diligent sincerity. The sterner virtues and the 
gentler, his conscience will not let him rest till 
he has embraced them all. In his deep resolve 
* to make out by actual trial what is that good 
and perfect and acceptable will of God,’ he goes 
back upon himself again and again, he marks a 
duty at every point of our nature, and at points 
the most opposite, for fear he should by possi- 
bility be leaving behind him some weakness still 
indulged, some subtle promptings to evil not 
yet brought into captivity.’’ 





Nothing, too, can be truer than the em- 
phasis which Mr. Arnold 4° on the spirit- 
ualized sense in which St. Paul speaks of 
Christ’s death and resurrection, as ee 
not solely or chiefly to his physical deat 
and physical resurrection, but to that death 
to sin, and resurrection to a divine right- 
eousness, in which the apostle hintself strove 
to participate daily, — speaking of himself 
as dying daily with Christ, and daily rising 
with Christ to spiritual life. It is impossi- 
ble for us to render again Mr. Arnold's 
exposition, which on both these points is, in- 
deed, as admirable as possible ; and nothing 
can be more important for the understanding 
of St. Paul than to remember that ‘‘ dying ” 
to the anarchy of what St. Paul calls ‘ the 
flesh,” by which he means all inordinate 
desire, and rising to that life above ‘* where 
the heart is hidden with Christ in God,” is 
a process which he conceived of as to be 
repeated every day in the long struggle for 
perfection, and as having reference to 
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Christ’s physical death and resurrection only 
in so far as that death and resurrection were 
specially representative of the spiritual re- 
nunciations and the spiritual transfigura- 
tions of which our Lord’s whole life on 
earth was made up. 

But profoundly as we concur in this con- 
ception of St. Paul’s ultimate thought, and 
of the meaning he attached to dying with 
Christ and rising again with Him, we are 
removed as far as possible from Mr. Arnold 
in our interpretation of the motive-power by 
which, according to the —_— the great 
revolution from a legal and virtually impos- 
sible righteousness of conscience, to the 
daily crucifixion of the flesh and daily res- 
urrection to the love and joy and mildness 
and ‘‘ sweet reasonableness ” of Christ was 
to be accomplished. That motive-power, 
as every one knows, St. Paul calls ‘‘ faith.” 
Mr. Arnold interprets him as meaning by 
this, a power of steadfast attachment to the 
spirit visible in Christ’s earthly life, —a 
power of sympathy and emotion educed by 
the spectacle of that life. That St. Paul in 
various passages of his writings, identified 
Christ with the Word or Wisdom of God, 
and also with the expected Messiah of the 
Jewish dispensation, Mr. Arnold admits, 
but these views he regards as utterly non- 
essential in his thought. Had they been 
essential, St. Paul could not have had the 
same interest, he thinks, for modern feeling. 
‘*The very terms of which these proposi- 
tions are composed are such as science is 
unable to handle. But that the Christ of 
the Bible follows the universal moral order 
and the will of God, without being let and 
hindered as we are by the motions of pri- 
vate passion and self-will, this is evident to 
whoever can read the Bible with open eyes. 
It is just what any criticism of the Gospel- 
history, which sees that history as it really 
is, tells us; it is the scientific result of that 
history. And this is the result which pre- 
eminently occupies Paul.” And accord- 
ingly, the motive-power to which St. Paul 
virtually looked for a reconciliation of man 
with God is, according to Mr. Arnold, the 
power of ‘‘ fast attachment” to an absent 
and unseen power of goodness which St. 
Paul thought and spoke of — therein unfor- 
tunately limiting its real scope, as we un- 
derstand Mr. Arnold — as a fast attachment 
to Christ. ‘‘ It is evident that some diffi- 
culty arises,” says Mr. Arnold, *‘ out of 
Paul’s adding to the general sense of the 
word faith—a holding fast to an unseen 
power of goodness — a particular sense of 
his own, identification with Christ.” And 
Mr. Arnold makes the three essential terms 
of the Pauline theology, not ‘‘ calling, jus- 
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tification, sanctification ;” but ‘* dying with 
Christ, resurrection from the dead, growing 
into Christ.” But the peculiarity of our 
author’s view is that the true agent, in all 
these spiritual processes, is thought of by 
him as the soul itself— its motive being its 
own sympathy with spiritual life as exem- 
plified in Christ, its own fast attachment to 
the absent and unseen goodness as illustra- 
ted in that life. As we understand Mr. 
Arnold’s .< pp the whole concep- 
tion of St. Paul is psychological and subjec- 
tive, and not what we should call theologi- 
cal at all. Mr. Arnold gives no importance 
. at all to the rapture of St. Paul’s thankful- 
ness for the work of God and Christ on the 
soul, the power which made ‘‘ the weak 
things of the world to confound the mighty,” 
and ‘‘the things which are not to bring to 
naught the things that are.” He lays no 
stress on the exultation with which St. Paul 
even refuses to believe his life hisown. ‘* I 
am crucified with Christ, nevertheless, I 
live, yet not 1, but Christ livethinme.” He 
appears to us to interpret even the exulting 
joy of such passages as the conclusion of 
the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans as referring to a love proceeding from 
us, instead of a love finding us and carry- 
ing us away with it,—‘‘I am persuaded 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come, nor hei ht, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God which ig 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.” If we understand 
Mr. Arnold aright, he would say that 
** science” knows nothing and can know 
nothing of St. Paul's spiritual recognition 
of the personal agency of Christ as re- 
vealed in him,—that this is a question 
of ontology into which it is impossible 
to follow Hee that all we can recognize 
as scientific in St. Paul was his own love 
of the righteousness of Christ, and his 
yearning for a moral identification with the 
spirit of Christ's life. Even to St. Paul’s 
word ‘‘ sanctification” Mr. Arnold denies, 
— imperiously, and to us unaccountably,— 
any implication of a divine stream of influ- 
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ence emanating from God and transforming 
man. ‘The endless words which Puritan- 
ism has wasted,” he says, ‘‘ upon sanctifi- 
cation, a magical filling with goodness and 
holiness, flow from a mere mistake in trans- 
lating ; Gywaouég means consecration, a set- 
ting apart to holy service.” Doesit? Mr. 
Arnold’s distinction is of course between the 
idea that a stream of influence flows from’ 
God, altering the inner life, and the idea of 
a mere dedication or setting apart to good- 
ness, without reference to any positive 
stream of external spiritual life. Well, 
when St. Paul speaks of Christ, ‘‘ who of 
God is made unto us wisdom, and righteous- 
ness, and sanctification, and redemption ” 
(1 Cor. i. 30), is it possible to range with 
‘* wisdom, and righteousness, and redemp- 
tion,” which are either positive spiritual 
en or positive transforming in- 

uences, a notion so negative as a mere 
‘setting apart to holy service”? Is 
it possible to interpret the words of St. 
John, ‘‘ Sanctify them through Thy truth, 
— Thy word is truth,” and ‘*‘ For their sakes 
I sanctify myself,” as of a mere setting 
apart to holy service, and not rather of a 
positive imbuing and penetration with the 
divine life? To our minds, Mr. Arnold 
wholly and fatally misinterprets St. Paul 
when he subordinates the direct personal 
agency of Christ, working in man the ut- 
most marvels of spiritual change. to a mere 
human attachment for ‘‘an absent and un- 
seen power of goodness.” St. Paul’s ‘‘ faith” 
is, we believe, a mere receptiveness, a wil- 
lingness to receive this wonderful stream of 
divine agency,— a readiness to let it work 
in us without active hindrance of ours,— is, 
in short, far less ‘* attachment ” to Christ on 
our side, than ¢rust in the love of Christ for 
us. Whether ‘‘ science” can admit the 
validity of such a view or not, we are satis- 
fied that if it cannot, it should deny all per- 
manent meaning to St. Paul’s life and writ- 
ings, with the remark, ‘‘ So much the worse 
for Paul;”—to which we should be dis- 
posed to reply that it would not be the first 
time that science has prided itself on its 
nescience. 





AN account received from M. L. Carabelo of | strong sparks with a noise like the report of 


the reported fall of a large meteorite near Mour-| pistol, and exhaled a peculiar odour. 


It fell 


zouk, in the district of Fezzan, in lat. 26° N.,| near a group of Arabs, who were so much 
and long. 12° E. of Paris. It fell on the eve-| frightened by it that they ‘immediately dis- 
ning of the 25th December last, in the form of | charged them guns at this incomprehensible 
& great globe of fire, measuring nearly a metre | monster.”’ 


in diameter; on touching the earth it threw off 
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From Good Words. 
LITTLE THINGS. 


Att the wonder in the skies 
Careless glances cannot pass, 

But how blind are many eyes 
To the wonder in the grass! 

Ev’ry tiny blade I see 

Is a miracle to me, 

And the fairy blossoms show 

More than I can ever know. 


O the joy that flowers give! 
O the perfume on the air! 
O the life that mosses live, 
Making earth so very fair! 
sovely lights and colours gay, 
Tints and shadows — what are they ? 
Grace that dies beneath a touch, 
O how little, and how much! 


Kiss them with delighted lips; 
Love them while your heart is true; 
Let no meaner joy ecli ’ 
That which they can bring to you! 
Sweet the pleasure they impart, 
Taken to a happy heart, 
And if future sorrows sting, 
Sweet the comfort they may bring! 


Good Words for the Young. 
NOTHING. 


THERE is nothing to see! 

It is only a silver birch; 
But it comes like a beautiful joy to me, 
Like the joy you feel so calm and free, 
When all is still as still can be, 

After a psalm iv the church. 


It isso fair and light! 
It grows on a rock by a well! 
The rock is so strong and the birch is so slight, 
That they fill my heart with a strange delight, 
And I think they make a wonderful sight, 
Though why I can never tell! 


The rock I grasp and reach, 
And the birch-tree I cannot touch; 
Bat its rustling leaves have a tender speech, 
For I feel a particular love for each. 
AndI know that their whispered words can teach, 
And comfort me very much. 


The rock is strong and wild, 
And the well is wide and deep; 
SoI nodded my little head and smiled, 
For I felt they could both protect a child; 
And the birch-tree murmured soft and mild, 
And so I fell fast asleep. 


Why should this written be? 

And what have I got to tell? 
The wise, wise people will laugh at me, 
And say there is nothing at all to see, 
Only a rock, and only a tree, 

And only a little well! 








LITTLE THINGS, ETC. 


SONNET. 

A MARK IN TIME. 
I see a fair young couple in a wood, 
And as they go, one bends to take a flower, 
That so may be embalmed their bappy hour, 
And in another day, a kindred mood, 
Haply together, or in solitude, 
Recovered what the teeth of Time devour, 
The joy, the bloom, and the illusive power, 
Wherewith by their young blood they are endued 
To move all enviable, framed in May, 
And of an aspect sisterly with Truth : 
Yet = with Time’s laughing things to 
Who will be prompted on some pallid day 
To lift the hueless flower and show that dead, 


Even such, and by this token, is their youth. 
Fortnightly Review. Greorce MEREDITB. 


GOOD OLD SAXON. 


I rove the racy English of old times, 
Before its Latin softness o’er it crept, 


When mighty scalds were valiant their 
rhymes, 
Nor tamely o’er the tinkling harp-strings 
swept, 


As though the spirit of their fathers slept, 
Or spoke in vowelled whispers among limes. 

Our native rough-hewn words are less inept 
Than daintier speech flung off in silver chimes. 
Our tongue should have a likeness to the land,— 

A smack of crag and torrent, tarn and glen, 
In nouns and verbs that shepherds understand, 

Meet for the use of hardy fighting men, 
Brief and sonorous, till we seem to stand 

And hear brave Geoffrey Chaucer rhyme 

again. St. Pauls. 


Public Opinton. 
TWO PICTURES. 
BY MARION DOUGLASS. 


Avy old farm-house with meadows wide, 
And sweet with clover on each side; 
A bright-eyed boy, who looks from out 
The door with woodbine wreathed about, 
And wishes his one thought all day : 
** Oh! if I could but fly away 

From this dul spot the world to see, 
How happy, happy, happy, 

How happy I should be! ’”” 


Amid the city’s constant din, 
A man, who round the world has been, 
Who, ’mid the tumult and the throng, 
Is thinking, thinking all day long; 
** Oh! could I only tread once more 
The field-path to the farm-house door, 
The old, green — could I see, 
How happy, happy, happy, 
pty he should be! ”” 





